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THE NATIONAL RAILROAD CONVENTION IN 
ST. LOUIS, 1849. 


R. S. COTTERILL. 


During the decade 1840-1850 North and South had been 
fighting a lusty commercial battle in which the weapon was 
the railroad and the prize the Western trade. By the latter 
part of 1849 the South had reached out from Charleston to 
Atlanta and had lines projected to Nashville, Memphis and 
Vicksburg; the Northern lines ran from Boston and New York 
to the vicinity of Chicago. But the crowded events of the 
decade had the effect of transferring the contest to the Trans- 
Mississippi region. The opening of Chinese ports to our trade, 
the acquisition of Oregon, the gaining of Texas, Mexico, and 
California, and the discovery of gold broadened our horizon 
while it set a new goal for our economic endeavors. The 
weapon remained the railroad, but the prize was no longer the 
trade of the Mississippi but that of the Pacific and the Far 
East. 

The opening of the Chinese ports in 1843 was the event 
which first turned men’s thoughts to a Pacific railroad. With 
the Asiatic trade in mind, Asa Whitney early in 1845 petitioned 
Congress for a land grant sixty miles wide across the continent 
from Lake Michigan to Puget Sound, that he might build a 
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railroad thereon.! Because this was a Northern route the 
South looked upon it with suspicion, but could propose no 
Southern substitute; there was then no access to the Pacific at 
the South. The acquisition of Oregon in 1846 added a polit- 
ical reason to the economic one for the Whitney road, and 
brought it into additional favor with the people. In 1848, 
as a result of the war with Mexico, New Mexico and 
California were gained, thereby giving the South a route 
to the Pacific. The favorite plan for a Southern road 
was that fathered by Lieutenant Maury of the United 
States Navy, providing for a line from Memphis to be 
built by Federal aid westward to San Diego or Monterey.? 
The third plan was that of Senator Benton which pro- 
posed St. Louis for the eastern termina! and San Francisco 
for the western. This road was to be paid for by the sale 
of public lands in the West and the plan was laid before 
Congress in February, 1849. In addition to the three main 
projects there was a number of minor ones, notably the fplan 
for an Isthmus railroad favored by New Orleans, and the 
“compromise plan’’ of S. A. Douglas for a government built 
road whose eastern terminal should be at Council Bluffs with 
privately built branches to Memphis, St. Louis and Chicago.‘ 
At first the Whitney plan monopolized public interest; it was 
widely agitated in the years 1845-1849, receiving the approval 
of two Congressional committees and of eighteen state legis- 
latures. But with the development of the Maury and Benton 
projects a fierce war arose and flourished among the advocates 
of all three plans. Western, Southern and Northern news- 
papers and periodicals overwhelmed their readers with argu- 
ments for their favorite routes. Pamphlets were turned out 
by the score, letters were written by the hundred and oratory 
overran the land in a devastating flood. It may be safely said 
that in 1849 the West was more interested in the Pacific rail- 
road than in any other subject of the time. 





‘Congressional Globe, 2nd Session, 28th Congress, p. 218. 
* Western Journal, I: 260; Merchant's Magazine, 18: 592. 
*Congressional Globe, 2nd Session, 30th Congress, 473. 
American Railroad Journal, 22: 659. 
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In this emergency the West caught at the idea of holding 
a convention to consider the subject. The idea was not new; 
in 1845 a great Southern and Western convention had been 
held at Memphis to deliberate on the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and in 1847 a River and Harbor Convention had been 
held in Chicago. The West was accustomed to the idea of 
holding conventions to deliberate on economic questions. 
The first impetus was given by the Arkansas legislature which 
early in January, 1849 passed resolutions urging a convention 
at Memphis; in April, Memphis sent out a call for a convention 
to be held in that city July 4th, and St. Louis was at once 
spurred to action before Memphis should sweep the field. 

The first exhortation for a St. Louis convention came from 
St. Louis herself. In April after the action of the Arkansas 
legislature a mass meeting was held in St. Louis to initiate the 
movement for a convention. The mayor presided over this 
meeting and after the usual resolutions, appointed a committee 
of twenty-five to prepare an address to the people of the 
United States.’ In a few days the address was prepared and 
sent out to the people through the agency of the newspapers 
setting forth the merits of St. Louis as a terminal city and 
urging the convention to further her claims. The effort of 
preparing this address seemed to exhaust the energies of the 
St. Louis people. There were other things, in truth, to dis- 
tract the attention. The fact of gold discovery in California 
was becoming known; the Mexican War being finished, the 
North and South were now deadlocked over the great funda- 
mental principle of dividing the spoils; Senator Benton was at 
home fighting a profane and losing fight for political existence, 
and the cholera, hardly less devestating than Missouri politics, 
was laying men low as a scythe. It was not until June that 
any further steps were taken. On the fourth of that month a 
mass meeting was held in the city, resolutions adopted, com- 
mittees appointed, and the agitation begun anew.® The con- 
vention was to be called for October the 15th. At almost the 


‘Reveille (St. Louis), Augus¢ 27, 1949. The “Address” is to be found in 
this issue. 
*Ibid., June 5, 1849. 
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same time the Memphis Convention was being set for the same 
date. The latter city, however, in order to avoid a conflict 
again changed its date till later. Even after the initiative 
gained in the meeting above mentioned the St. Louis meeting 
languished while the cholera had its way. Finally on the 
ninth of September, the cholera being gone and politics some- 
what mitigated, a mass meeting was held in the Court Houseto 
consider the question again. The committee of twenty-five, 
appointed in April, reported that its labors had been inter- 
rupted by the cholera. It had sent out, however, two thou- 
sand copies of the ‘‘address”’ to the people, as well as special 
invitations to Congressmen, Governors, Mayors, and leading 
citizens. It had a sub-committee at work preparing plans 
maps, etc. An article was being written for the Western 
Journal reviewing the publications on the subject of the 
Pacific railroad. Fifteen hundred dollars had been appro- 
priated by the City Council for the Convention. The meet- 
ing appointed commtitees on Arrangement, Reception, 
Finance, appointed delegates to the convention, and 
adjourned to meet again on the third Monday in September. 

As time went on, the spectacle of the two cities holding 
conventions at practically the same time for the same object 
excited much comment. The New Orleans Crescent urged 
that the Louisiana delegation selected for Memphis should 
also attend the St. Louis meeting; by comparing views of the 
two conventions the right route might be determined.? The 
St. Louis Reveille feared that Whitney would succeed unless 
Memphis and St. Louis came to an agreement.* The rail- 
roads of Georgia and South Carolina, announced the delegates 
to the two conventions would have free passage over their 
lines going and coming.® 

Meanwhile St. Louis continued to have her troubles. 
The Missouri people seemed indifferent and the papers were 
hard put to it to arouse their interest. In a mass meeting on 
the 29th of September in St. Louis, the Finance committee re- 


"Quoted in the Reveille, Sept. 20, 1849. 
"Ibid. 
*Charleston Mercury, Sept. 14, 1849. 
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ported that the property owners were indifferent: only five 
hundred dollars had been secured to defray the expenses of the 
convention. Notwithstanding the apathy of the people, the 
Chamber of Commerce persisted, the money was voted by the 
city and as the day approached it became evident that the 
St. Louis Convention would be largely attended. It was by 
no means so certain that it would be harmonious. Invitations 
had been sent to all parts of the country and nothing was more 
certain than that the advocates of Whitney, Chicago, Memphis 
and the Isthmus would be there in full force. In combination 
they would outnumber the St. Louis advocates and it was at 
least possible that the action of the Convention would be 
against the claims of the city in which it was held. In this 
connection the action of the Chicago meeting held October 
4th, 1849 to select delegates to St. Louis aroused great interest 
throughout the West. At this meeting, Douglas, now the 
leading politician of the West and for four years an advocate of 
a railroad west from Chicago, submitted six resolutions which 
were adopted.!° The substance of these was, that a route for 
the Pacific railroad should be determined after a survey, that 
the delegates to St. Louis should be instructed to vote for a 
line running from Council Bluffs through South Pass to the 
Pacific. Such a line would lie entirely within United States 
territory and would unquestionably be in the constitutional 
power of Congress to construct. From Council Bluffs, Con- 
gress should buy land grants, encourage the private construc- 
tion of branch lines to Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis. This 
plan was widely noticed in the press and the American Rail- 
road Journal predicted that the West would unite on it. 
Douglas went to St. Louis at the head of the Chicago 
delegation. 

At noon on the 15th of October, 1849, the National Rail- 
road Convention was called to order in the rotunda of the 
Courthouse by Colonel Grimsley of St. Louis." Honorable 
A. T. Ellis of Vincennes was made temporary chariman, the 





‘American Railroad Journal, 22: 659. 

"The fullest account of the Convention are given in the Reveille of October 
22, 1849. Unless other reference is cited the details given below are taken from 
this source. 
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secretary was named from Chicago and another from St. Louis, 
and then recourse was had to prayer by Bishop Hawks. This 
being done, Thomas Allen of St. Louis offered three resolutions : 
(1) that each state delegation appoint one member for a com- 
mittee on permanent organization; (2) that each delegation 
hand in a list of its members, and their chairman, to the 
secretaries; (3) that vote should be according to Federal rep- 
resentation. The first two of these two resolutions passed 
without comment, but the third went over for future con- 
sideration. It was evident that in a divided convention the 
manner of voting would have much to do with the final action 
of the Convention. The Convention having labored thus 
arduously for one hour and thirty minutes adjourned to meet 
the next morning at nine o’clock. 

When the names were handed in by the different dele- 
gations it was found that there were ten states represented and 
830 delegates in attendance. Of these 453 were from Missouri, 
and 266 from Illinois. The other states were represented as 
follows: Indiana, 35; Kentucky, 3; Pennsylvania, 17; New 
York, 1; lowa, 46; Wisconsin, 3; Michigan, 1. Later on in the 
Convention, however, delegations made their appearance from 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Virginia, and tardy members of the 
state first named arrived. From a combination of lists as 
given in various newspapers of the time, there seem to have 
been present 874 delegates exclusive of the Louisiana delega- 
tion and the Virginia delegation.” The Virginia delegation 
consisted of Lieutenant Maury and two others, while the 
number of the Louisiana delegation is unknown. Probably it 
consisted of the delegates afterwards at Memphis and in that 
case numbered 12. On this basis the number of delegates at 
St. Louis was 889. This on the face of it, was a large con- 
vention, but if it is considered that of this number the four 
states of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa furnished 811, 
it is evident that the St. Louis convention did not make a wide 
appeal. Moreover the delegations of Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Louisiana, numbering 29, were not properly 


2*Miiwaukee Sentines and Gazette, October 22, 1849. Maysviile Eagie, 
October 16, 1849. 
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delegates to St. Louis at all but were accredited to Memphis 
as well. The Convention barely missed being a local mass 
meeting. As compared either with Memphis '45 or Chicago 
’47 it drew from a relatively small area. In the character of 
its delegates, too, St. Louis suffered in comparison with the 
other two. Douglas, and Benton, and Maury were present, 
but with these exceptions no men of national prominence were 
in attendance. It was Benton’s home, Maury was present 
perhaps as an obstructionist, and Douglas in 1849 was not yet 
in the first rank of American leaders. Of the men who had 
been invited the most noted sent regrets. Calhoun regreted 
that a previous engagement made it impossible for him to be 
present. His mind was not made up on either the eastern or 
the western terminal of the road, but wished that the road 
when built should be beneficial for the entire nation. He re- 
ferred them to his letter to the Memphis Convention for 
further light on his views. This letter was a remarkable one 
and was creating much discussion. In it he had expressed his 
opinion of the railroad movement, but had added that there 
was no use for the Southern people to attempt the building of a 
road into the Western territory if they were to be shut out of 
it by the prohibition of slavery therein. The shadow of the 
coming slavery dispute lay heavily over Calhoun’s spirit. 
Already he was brooding over his speech of next March. 
Railways and internal improvements meant little to the dying 
statesman; his whole thought was given to safe guarding the 
rights of his “poor South’’. This letter of Calhoun’s was 
widely published in the Southern and Western papers and 
aroused great comment—much of it adverse. The Memphis 
Eagle called him “the great impracticable” having a “gloomy 
and erratic mind’’."* The Arkansas Democrat asserted that 
he had one eye on the presidency and dubbed him “‘a politician 
with favorite theories’”’.'* (Cass was unable to be present but 
was interested and hoped success would crown their efforts. 
Clay thought that there should be surveys of the route before 
the terminals were selected. Van Buren enclosed a letter 





Issue of June 16, 1849. 
isIssue of June 22, 1849. 
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which he had sent the Memphis Convention. Only one road 
was now possible and caution should be shown in relying on 
Federal aid, since such aid was apt to be interrupted.” 

When the Convention reassembled the second day, the 
committee on rules and organization recommended Douglas 
for President and nine others for Vice President; there were 
five secretaries. The position of Vice President was purely an 
honorary one, but that of President was one of responsibility. 
The precise reason which actuated the committee in naming 
Douglas is not apparent. He was by no means the most 
prominent member present, as Calhoun had been in the 
Memphis Convention in 1845. Douglas himself suspected 
that the Missouri delegation placed him in the chair for the 
purpose of muzzling him." The officers named by the com- 
mittee were elected and the recommendation of the committee 
was adopted that the rules governing the Convention should 
be the rules of the last Congress with the addition of when the 
delegations of any three states wanted a division, the vote 
should be taken by states. This action properly completed 
the organization of the Canvention which now prepared for 
serious work by the familiar method of having each state 
delegation select three of its members to serve on a committee 
of resolutions. There was an extended debate in the Conven- 
tion on this matter. Some wanted the Committee members 
named by the chairman and others preferred that each state 
delegation should select its own. The victory of the latter 
may be taken to indicate a distrust of the presiding officer. 

This Committee on Resolutions did not make its report 
until Thursday, but in the meantime the Convention by no 
means contented itself with marking time. It was in earnest 
and thoroughly aroused over the prospect of a Pacific railroad. 
The advocates of the different routes had come to St. Louis 
with the purpose of securing the endorsement of the Con- 
vention for their own plans. Consequently, the deliberations 
of the Convention were marked by a bitter contest for superior- 

“The above-mentioned letters were received on the second day of the 
Convention and on motion were ‘‘considered read’. Letters were received also 


from Seward, Dix and others. 
"Jilinots State Register, October 25, 1849. Letter of ‘‘S”’. 
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ity between Chicago and St. Louis. In addition to this the 
bad feeling existing between the different political factions of 
the Missourians was constantly showing itself. On account of 
these two things the deliberation of the Convention seemed 
most often not so much a deliberation asa quarrel. Hardly 
had the Convention decided on the Committee on resolutions 
than it called on Benton for a speech. In the course of his 
career Benton had completely boxed the proverbial compass on 
the railroad question. First he had opposed Western railroads 
in advocacy of Western waterways; later he had, with Douglas, 
urged the construction of an Isthmus road; in the last year he 
had rendered himself conspicuous and obnoxious as an un- 
yielding advocate of the St. Louis-San Francisco railroad. In 
his speech to the convention he read letters from hisson-in-law, 
Fremont, to show that a practicable route for a railroad lay 
from Bent’s Fort by way of upper Arkansas and the Humboldt 
river to San Francisco, although he admitted Fremont advised 
that the Convention should not attempt to name the route. 
He charged that a recent number of the Western Journal had 
misquoted Fremont, making him favor the wrong route. This 
charge brought out a reply from Loughborough, the editor of 
the Western Journal, giving his authority for the article and 
disavowing all intentions of misrepresenting Fremont. This 
dispute between Benton and Loughborough occupied almost all 
the forenoon and brought out glaringly the fact that Missouri 
itself was not united, for the route advocated by Loughborough 
was that of the old Oregon trail and South Pass. Before 
adjourning a resolution was adopted declaring that the purpose 
of the Convention was to discuss the possibility of a railroad 
and telegraph to the Pacific, and asserting that the Pacific 
Railroad was a worthy subject for action."” 

The afternoon witnessed the second display of bad feeling 
among the Missourians. In the Court House each delegation 
had its seats reserved and the Missourians had been assigned 
to the gallery. It was noticeable, however, that many of the 


17Reveille, October 15, 1849. The project for a telegraph to the Pacific was 
being backed by the O'Reilly interests which had just completed the Southern 
lines from New Orleans to Washington and Pittsburg. 
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delegation were on the main floor and this brought aforth a 
resolution that they all be compelled to remove to the gallery. 
The bad feeling was only allayed finally by the explanation 
that many of the delegation were old men and through courtesy 
had been given seats down stairs. In this dispute, trivial as 
it was, the Missourians aligned themselves according to their 
local factions. Further bitterness developed when Mr. 
Snyder of Illinois urged that the Committee on Resolutions be 
forbidden to act on points that should have been already 
adopted. This was an open effort to take the entire subject of 
resolutions to the floor, and was defeated. Immediately 
afterward Judge Birch, of the Missouri delegation, offered a 
resolution that the fortieth parallel was the best starting point 
and the Oregon Trail was the best route for a Pacific Railroad. 
A member of the Louisiana delegation, fighting for the Isthmus 
Road, moved to table this motion, but the Convention con- 
tented itself with a middle course and referred it to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. But in the meantime the animosity 
between Benton and his opponents grew more virile. Even 
Governor King was almost refused a hearing on the ground 
that he was not in the gallery when he rose to speak. The 
Convention ended the day with naming a committee of thirty- 
six on Resolutions and another of twelve to prepare a memorial 
to Congress. 

It is evident from the account already given of the first 
two days of the Convention, that the fight between those who 
wanted the terminal at St. Louis and those who who did not, 
was a bitterone. In the last two days of the Convention, the 
struggle became more intense. It was, of course, not confined 
to the floor of the Convention but raged among the delegates 
at all times. The bad feeling came to a head Tuesday night 
@t a mass meeting held at the Rotunda. Judge Douglas was 
called upon and replied in a speech of twohours length. His 
speech seems to have been in his coolest and most irritating 
manner. He differed from Colonel Benton, he said, as to the 
practicability of Fremont’s route and asserted that the only 
practicable road would be by South Pass. If St. Louis could 
demand Government aid for a railroad west through Missouri, 
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Illinois might with as good a grace petition for government aid 
to extend it to Vincennes or Cincinnati. It was not very good 
taste, he added, for Missouri to ask aid in railroad building 
when she had never built a mile by her own efforts. The 
partisans of Douglas considered his speech “mild, gentle- 
manly, good natured and humorous,”’ but the Benton men re- 
garded it in entirely different light."* Judge Bowlin made an 
emphatic and an abusive reply. Douglas’ rejoinder was 
equally scathing. The next morning the St. Louis papers 
attacked Douglas with bitterness so great that even he winced 
under it. When the Convention met the next morning the 
struggle was resumed. From the Missouri delegation came a 
resolution forbidding the Committee on Resolutions to bring in 
any recommendation for an eastern terminal or for National 
aid for a road within the borders of any state. The Con- 
vention with grim humor referred it to the Committee on 
Resolutions. An Illinois delegate moved that the govern- 
ment should construct the Pacific Railroad beginning at an 
Eastern terminal outside the bounds of any state. This met 
the same fate as the preceding one. An Iowa delegate moved 
that the Eastern terminal be fixed outside the state limits and 
be completed in ten years. It was promptly tabled. O. H. 
Smith of Indiana delivered a bitter speech against the principal 
involved in this resolution. Some asserted that Congress alone 
had the power to fix the route. Congressmen were but men 
(turning towards Douglas), no wiser nor greater than others; 
if good for nothing at home they would be the same in Con- 
gress. At the conclusion of this attack, Douglas arose and 
said that he must resign the chair on account of his duties as a 
delegate and the criticisms of the St. Louis papers. He named 
Geyer of Missouri as his successor and the Convention elected 
him.’® Douglas then made good his threat of attending to his 
duties by delivering a bitter invective against his enemies. 
It will be remembered that Geyer a little later replaced Benton 
in the Senate. He was a political enemy of Benton and the 

18] llinois State Register, October 25, 1849. Letter of ““S”. 

"The Arkansas Democrat, November 2, 1849, says that Geyer withdrew and 


that Dorsey of Pennsylvania was elected. No other account of the Convention 
reports this. 
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manner of his nomination showedalready formed between him 
and Douglas an offensive alliance aimed pointedly at the 
Missouri Senator. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Committee on Resolutions 
brought in its report in the shape of six resolutions. The first 
asserted that the Convention was National—representing no 
party or section. The second declared the duty of Congress to 
build a trunk railroad to California (with branches to Oregon) 
from the Valley or the frontier over a route to be determined by 
survey. The third recommended government aid for rail- 
roads from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and the fourth 
suggested that military posts be established along the route 
for the protection of the surveyors. The fifth propsed that 
Congress be memorialized for a telegraph line to the Pacific, 
and the last recommended a committee of five to address the 
people urging their co-operation in bringing pressure to bear 
on Congress. 

The gist of the question lay in the second resolution, 
which met at once with a host of objections. It said nothing 
about the terminal and was grandly ambiguous on the question 
of the route. The Douglas men at once asserted themselves 
and offered substitute resolutions to the effect that it was the 
duty of the government at an early date to build a central and 
national railroad from the Valley to the Pacific and that this 
trunk road should have branch lines to Chicago, Memphis and 
St. Louis. These resolutions were unanimously adopted and 
marked definitely the triumph of Douglas over Benton. It 
was practically what Douglas had come to St. Louis to achieve. 

The final day of the Convention witnessed a feeble revival 
of hostilities. Curtis, of Iowa, pressed his resolution of the 
preceding day, that a railroad should start without the States, 
run to the Pacific, and be finished in ten years. Van Swear- 
ingen, of Missouri, opposed any appearance of dictation to 
Congress. But the Convention refused to take any further 
action. The fight was over as far as the Pacific Railroad was 
concerned. Before adjourning, the Convention authorized its 
secretaries to form themselves into a committee for the 
publication if the proceedings. A special delegation was 
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named to represent the Convention at the Convention then 
assembled at Memphis, and at the last minute the Convention 
voted to re-assemble at Philadelphia the succeeding April, 
which it did more or less. 

The significance of the St. Louis convention lies in the fact 
of its relation to the Pacific railroad movement. The record of 
its proceedings throws light on many places that are obscure, 
and the historian of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill will find here 
many just causes for reflection. Two points at least were clear 
in the minds of men in 1849: Douglas was an uncompomris- 
ing advocate of a railroad to the Pacific by a northern route; 
there was not a suggestion anywhere that it was necessary to 
organize the Indian lands of the west into a Territory as a pre- 
liminary to building a government road over them. 
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THE MISSOURI SOLDIER ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO.! 


WM. R. GENTRY. 


The status of the Missouri soldier exactly one hundred 
years ago was similar to that of Senator John J. Ingels of Kan- 
sas, after his defeat in his last race for the United States Sen- 
ate, when he described himself as ‘‘a statesman out of a job.” 
Peace reigned in Missouri exactly one hundred years ago to- 
day, but many men were living in Missouri at that time who 
had been engaged in active service as Missouri soldiers, and 
who many years later again and again participated in military 
service. To even mention briefly the achievements, the serv- 
ices and the sacrifices of the Missouri soldier of a hundred 
years ago, then, we must look at his career prior to 1818 and 
subsequent to 1918. The first military service of men from 
what is now Missouri, in the 19th Century, aside from guard- 
ing their homes, of which I have found any record, was per- 
formed about November 1802, shortly before the Louisiana 
Purchase was made. A small army of men then undertook an 
expedition to New Madrid, Missouri, to protect that settle- 
ment from a threatened attack by Indians. Practically all 
arm bearing citizens in and about St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, 
Plattin and New Bourbon were hastily mustered into service, 
and marched overland to New Madrid. So formidable did 
they appear, so good was their discipline, so fixed was their 
purpose, that the Indian uprising was soon put down, five 
Indian murderers were tried and found guilty, one of them was 
promptly shot, and the Indians disbanded and became quiet. 
The military expedition then marched in good order back to 
St. Louis. 

The next military service by Missouri soldiers that I 
have been able to find recorded was that rendered in the war 


1Address delivered at banquet at Daniel Boone Tavern, Columbia, Missouri, 
on January 8th, 1918, in celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the filing of the 
first petition for admission of Missour to Statehood. 
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of 1812 against our one time enemy, but now staunch friend 
and ally, Great Britain. St. Louis had among the soldiers of 
that war one company of riflemen, one company of infantry- 
men, one company of artillery and one company of men 
designated as ‘‘veterans,” all of whom were above forty-five 
years of age. These veterans seem to have formed an organ- 
ization of home guards similar in some respects to our present 
organization of home guards found in various cities in this 
State, among whom I am glad that I am able to serve at this 
time, regretting sincerely that I cannot render more active 
service to my country. The first newspaper published in St. 
Louis, called in 1812 the Missouri Gazette and Public Adver- 
tiser, claimed that the various companies above referred to 
included nearly every able-bodied man then in St. Louis. 
Several hundred regular soldiers were also stationed at St. 
Louis in the war of 1812, but whether they were raised from 
among Missourians, or whether they were brought from 
another portion of the country, I have been unable to ascertain. 

Yesterday while in Jefferson City I visited the office of the 
Adjutant General and the State Armory, hoping to be able to 
find much interesting information concerning the Missouri 
soldiers of approximately one hundred years ago, but I was 
disappointed to find that the records of the Adjutant General’s 
office relating to our early history are extremely inadequate. 
I learned that there was not in the files of that office an original 
record or even an original list of Missouri military organiza- 
tions covering the time from the admission of the State into 
the Union up to the outbreak of the Civil War, save those of 
the Seminole War in 1837. However, the Adjutant General 
has obtained from the War Department at Washington copies 
of certain muster rolls and pay rolls made up during the war of 
1812, showing the names of Missouri soldiers engaged in that 
conflict. From these it appears that Missouri furnished three 
regiments of soldiers designated as McNair’s Regiment, 
Dodge’s Regiment and Ashley’s Regiment, respectively, and 
that thirty companies of soldiers were included in the number 
furnished by Missouri. Among the names of Colonels, 
Majors, Captains and Lieutenants of these various companies 
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are found some names that are very familiar in Missouri 
history, such as Burkhartt, Calloway, Boone, Lucas, Musick, 
Scott, Spencer, Phelps, Phillips, Allen, Cooper, and Thompson. 
The most striking name of all was that of the first Lieutenant 
of Captain Brown’s Company of Colonel Ashley’s Regiment, 
Zachariah Goforth, which seemed to me a very appropriate 
name for a soldier. It appears from this copy of the rolls that 
there were, in addition to infantrymen, several companies of 
mounted militia and one company designated as ‘‘Missouri 
Mounted Riflemen.’’ The companies raised in St. Louis in 
1812 were used principally for the purpose of fighting off 
hostile Indians who became obstreperous from time to time, 
necessitating expeditions from St. Louis or old Ft. Belle 
Fountaine to Portage des Sioux, Rock Island, Nachitoches, 
the Falls of St. Anthony and Council Bluff. Just what ser- 
vices were rendered by Missouri Soldiers in 1812 aside from 
those expeditions, I have been unable to learn. Some of them 
may have gone, as did the militia from Kentucky, to the north- 
ern border of our country to protect it from the British in 
Canada, and I think it more than likely that some Missourians 
were engaged in that service. The part they played was not 
conspicious, or at least the memory of their deeds does not 
occupy a prominent place on the pages of history written con- 
cerning that war, but I am very sure that whenever they were 
called, they responded promptly; that wherever they were 
sent, they went cheerfully; that wherever they fought, they 
fought bravely, and that those who were called upon to give 
their lives in their country’s cause made the sacrifice cheerfully, 
for such has been the course of conduct of Missouri soldiers 
from that day to this. 

Occasional skirmishes with Indians occurred from time to 
time in the early history of our State, but nothing of serious 
importance do I find recorded from the time of the war of 1812 
down to the Black Hawk War in 1832. At that time the old 
Indian known as Black Hawk had gathered about him a 
crowd of dissatisfied Indians who were restless and seeking 
trouble. They committed many depredations in Western 
Illinois and about the border between Iowa and Missouri. 
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To guard against the ravages of those savages, Governor John 
Miller ordered General Richard Gentry of Columbia to raise a 
thousand troops for readiness to start to the threatened 
frontier at a moment’s notice. Major James S. Rollins of 
Columbia, and Messrs. Caleb S. Stone and Calvin L. Perry 
were appointed as the General’s aides-de-camp. The General 
sent forth orders that the men called upon to serve should be 
notified that each one must keep a horse in readiness, a gun 
in good order and plenty of ammunition at hand. The word 
to start was soon given, and a hurried march was made to the 
northeast corner of the State. So well did the soldiers respond 
and so promptly did they arrive at the border that the Indians 
never got into Missouri. Major James S. Rollins, whose 
name is so prominently connected with the history of this 
State and particularly with that of the University of Missouri, 
and whose memory is dear to us old Columbians, said in one of 
his speeches before the Missouri Legislature many years ago 
that on one occasion he slept in an Indian wigwam where the 
City of Keokuk now stands. I feel sure he referred to the time 
when he was on the expedition against Black Hawk. I learn 
from Colonel Switzler’s History of Missouri that when the 
commander of that expedition returned home, he made a re- 
port, in the course of which he stated what supplies were on 
hand, and, to my surprise, I find that at that time the supplies 
still included four barrels of whiskey. The report does not 
state how many barrels were included in the supplies when the 
expedition started, and, therefore, we are in ignorance of the 
number consumed, but it is surprising to find four barrels left 
over. Some of the men who had been soldiers in 1812 and 
who had gone with the expedition against Black Hawk in 1832 
were still able-bodied men and still full of fight and full of zeal 
for their country’s cause when the war with the Seminole 
Indians in Florida came on in 1837. 

President Van Buren issued a call for volunteers to go to 
Florida with our regular army, which was then pitifully small. 
Senator Thomas H. Benton was in Washington at the time. 
President Van Buren asked him if he thought that Mis- 
sourians could be induced to go so far from home as Florida to 
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assist in chastising the Seminoles. The Senator knew Mis- 
souri soldiers, knew their bravery, their patriotism, their 
fidelity, and he, therefore, answered the President’s inquiry, 
without a moment’s hesitation: The Missourians will go where- 
ever their services are needed. The conduct of the Missouri 
soldiers who went on the long journey from Columbia, Mis- 
souri, to Lake Okeechobee, Florida, and who there in the 
swamp without any protection under the deadly fire of savages 
concealed in moss and underbrush bore the brunt of the battle, 
wading through mud and water up to their arm-pits, and drove 
the savages from their hiding place, demonstrated that the 
great Missouri Senator made no mistake when he made his 
famous answer to President Van Buren. As the first regiment 
of Missouri soldiers prepared to leave Columbia in October, 
1837, for that long trip, fraught with so many dangers, the 
young ladies attending the private school of a Miss Wales in 
the Town of Columbia, presented the regiment with a beauti- 
ful flag which they had skillfully made with their own dainty 
hands. That old flag is stillin our family, for after my grand- 
father, who was Colonel of that regiment, was killed at the 
battle of Lake Okeechobee, the officers of the regiment sent 
the flag to my grandmother. I have often, in my boyhood 
days, heard my father tell how he, who was then a child only 
seven years of age, went to the one room printing office of 
Columbia’s first newspaper, ‘“The Patriot,” and watched the 
printing of the legend which is still plainly legible upon that 
flag. His young mind was impressed with the scene, and he 
always recalled vividly the sight of the ladies standing around 
the old hand printing press, carefully holding up the flag to 
prevent it from being soiled, while these words were printed 
upon it: 
“Gird, gird, for the conflict, 
Our banner wave high; 


For our Country we live, 
For our Country we'll die.”’ 


At that early day, the ladies of this State and of this town 
set the splendid example of helpers and encouragers of soldiers 
called to arms; an example which Missouri women have ever 
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since followed and are now following. The flag was presented 
to the regiment with suitable ceremony, and the soldiers rode 
forth on the very street on which this hotel is now located, 
bearing the flag with them. They did, in fact, live for their 
country, they fought for it, they served with distinction, many 
suffered wounds, and many, including the Colonel of the Regi- 
ment, gave their lives in their Country's cause at the battle of 
Lake Okeechobee, thus actually doing what the legend on the 
flag expressed their willingness to do. 

In 1846 a large number of Missourians responded to their 
Country’s call when war with Mexico was declared. A legion 
was formed at St. Louis which included among its numbers 
many foreign born citizens as well as native sons of Missouri, 
and men from many counties throughout the State rallied to 
the flag, endured the hardships of the long march across the 
plains, or braved the perils of a trip over the Gulf of Mexico in 
sailing vessels, and finally triumphantly marched into the City 
of Mexico. In my boyhood days here in Columbia, I knew an 
old gentleman by the name of Palmer, a harness maker and 
saddler by trade. I think he died many years ago. Being in 
the City of Mexico in 1894 and visiting Chapultepec, a short 
distance west of that City, having read of the capture of the 
Heights of Chapultepec by the American troops, I stood and 
looked at that steep, almost inaccessible place and was in- 
formed that while a Mexican army was firmly established on 
the top of that mountain, the American soldiers ascended it 
and defeated them. I looked with wonder and amazement at 
the place where our soldiers ascended, and wondered how they 
ever succeeded in making the ascent in the face of a deadly 
fire. Returning home, I met Mr. Palmer one day and told him 
of my visit to Chapultepec, for I had learned that Mr. Palmer 
was with our army on the occasion of that battle. I said to 
him: ‘“‘Mr. Palmer, I wish you would tell me how you Ameri- 
cans ever got up that place.’’ The old man smiled and said, 
“‘We jest clumb up.” Such was the spirit of the soldiers of 
our early days in Missouri. They endured all the hardships 
of service, and spoke of them afterwards, as Mr. Palmer did, 
as if the accomplishment were a mere nothing. 
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The Missouri soldier of the early days had great difficul- 
ties to encounter, long journeys through the wilderness, with 
only the canopy of the heavens for his covering by night, and 
only the sun by day, and the stars by night from which to get 
his bearings and keep on his course. As he slept in the track- 
less forest, his life was constantly endangered by savage beasts 
and still more savage red men. He was often poorly, and al- 
ways roughly, clad; his equipment consisted of the old flint- 
lock rifle, powder horn and homemade bullets; sometimes he 
was on horseback, but more often on foot; never did he have 
our modern means of attack or defense, but we find him 
always facing bravely every danger, cheerfully enduring 
every hardship, obeying every order, however difficult its exe- 
cution might be, and at the end of his service, footsore, 
worn and otfen ragged, but victorious! 

The spirit of the Missouri soldier hundred years ago was 
tried by dangers and hardships, many of which were similar to 
those which will have to be endured by the Missouri soldiers 
in the present war. I think the Prussian government got 
several of its ideas of cruel methods of warfare from the Indians 
who fought our forefathers. Those Indians used poisoned 
arrows so that if, perchance, a wound made by an arrow was 
not in a vital spot, or not of itself sufficient to cause death, the 
poison carried by the arrow might get into the circulatory 
system of the wounded victim, and thus insure his death. 
The Prussians invented poisonous gases, sending them broad- 
cast against soldiers, old men, women and children alike. The 
Indians attacking the log cabins of our Missouri settlers 
attached burning brands to the arrows which they shot upon 
the roofs that they might burn from over the heads of the 
unfortunate victims the shelter which they had sought. The 
Prussians ruthlessly began the use of liquid fire to increase the 
sufferings of their victims. The Indians tomahawked and 
scalped men, women and children. The Prussians beat, 
bayonet, shoot and dismember old men, helpless women and 
pitiable young children, bomb hospitals where lie wounded 
soldiers and where Red Cross nurses perform labors of love for 
humanity’s sake, and as the innocent victims flee for their 
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lives, they fire upon them from airplanes, as ruthlessly as the 
Indians shot down the women and children who fled from the 
burning cabins; but I am convinced, not only from what I 
know of history, but from what I know personally of Missouri's 
young men, that the same steadfast purpose, the same patriotic 
zeal, the same spirit of devotion to our Country’s cause and to 
the cause of humanity and liberty that actuated the Missouri 
soldier of one hundred years ago and the Missouri soldier in all 
years since that time, may still be found in the Missouri boy 
of 1918, and that under the leadership of that great Missourian, 
whose name we love to honor and to whom the eyes of the 
world are now turned as they look for the coming of American 
boys to the rescue of the cause of humanity, Gen. John. J. 
Pershing, the Missouri boys with the boys from the North, 
from the South, from the East, from the West, who are rushing 
to the front in response to the call of that great apostle of 
democracy, Woodrow Wilson, will cheerfully face all the 
barbarous means of destruction invented by the worst bar- 
barians the world ever saw; that they will unflinchingly pass 
through all the hardships, perils and sufferings of this terrible 
war, will endure their wounds without a murmur, will give their 
blood cheerfully, will never turn their backs to the enemy, but 
when they fall, they will fall with their faces toward Berlin; 
that side by side with the descendants of Lafayette’s heroes, 
with the descendants of the brave British whom we defeated 
in our early history, with the sons of that sunny land which 
gave birth to the discoverer of the new world, with the sons of 
little Servia, with the sons of outraged, bleeding, dauntless 
Belgium, they will gloriously triumph over educated barbar- 
ism and inhumanity and save the world for real civilization, 
humanity and true liberty. 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD. 


No. 4—Mayjor GENERAL E. H. CROWDER, JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL AND Provost MARSHALL GENERAL. 


By E. M. Violette. 


It is a matter of significance and a source of pride to Mis- 
sourians that two of the most talked of men in the United 
States army since we entered the present war, General Persh- 
ing and Major General Crowder, were both born and reared in 
in Missouri. To the one has been given the commission, as 
Commanding General, of leading our military forces abroad: 
to the other, that, as Provost Marshall General, of marshalling 
the youth of the land into training camps. By virtue of his 
punitive expedition against Villa into Mexico in 1916, Persh- 
ing had already become a national figure when we entered 
the war against Germany. But notwithstanding his long 
and distinguished career in the army, Crowder was but 
little known outside army circles when appointed Provost 
Marshall General in May, 1917. No sooner, however, was 
he raised to this high and important position than public 
interest was aroused concerning the man, and people sought 
to find out who he was and what he had done. Who’s Who 
in America was of course consulted with the usual meager 
results. The bare outlines of his life were there, but they 
revealed nothing of the real man. The resourceful news- 


paper reporter and the alert magazine writer sought inter- 
views with this Missourian, but they were generally unable 
to extract very much from him about himself. They 
were forced to pick up stray bits of information here and 
there from sources more or less unreliable, and as a result 
many of their articles have told too much and none has said 
enough. It is with the hope that something fairly compre- 
hensive and authentic may be given about this noteworthy 
son of Missouri that the following article has been compiled 
for the Missouri Historical Review. 

Five miles west of Trenton, Grundy County, Missouri, 
stands a little village called Edinburgh, which was once a 
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flourishing town but is now rapidly passing away. Here 
Enoch Herbert Crowder was born on April 11, 1859. His 
birth place was a log cabin similar to the two or three still 
standing in a more or less dilapidated condition just to the 
west of the village. His parents, John H. and Mary C. Crow- 
der, were in humble circumstances at that time, but they 
were of strong and sturdy stock and they have instilled into 
their son those qualities of manhood that have enabled him 
to rise to one of the highest and most responsible positions in 
the army of the nation. 

General Crowder’s early education was received at an 
institution at Edinburgh called Grand River College. This 
college had been founded in 1850, but owing to a fire which 
destroyed the building in 1853, it was forced to suspend its 
work immediately. However, in 1859, the very year in 
which General Crowder was born, it was reorganized, and for 
twenty years or more thereafter it was the most prominent 
educational institution in north central Missouri. Measured 
by the standards of today this college would not rank high, 
but then it was a very good school. Like many of the institu- 
tions of that time that called themselves colleges, it was vir- 
tually nothing more than a good academy with primary and 
intermediate departments attached. According to local tradi- 
tions it was the first institution in the State to open its doors 
to young women along with young men.! 

On completing the course at Grand River College, young 
Crowder entered the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in September, 1877, having been appointed to a 
cadetship in that institution by Henry M. Pollard, Congress- 
man from Missouri. In those days the practice of hazing the 
freshmen was in full force at West Point, and no exception 
was made in favor of this new matriculate from Missouri. 
Accordingly, it is said, he was made to run the usual gauntlet 

'The college continued to flourish until railroads began to be constructed in 
that part of the State, and as no road was ever built to Edinburgh, the town was 
in time cut off from the main line of travel and the college as a result began to 
lose patronage. In an effort to save it from going under completely, it was 


moved trom Edinburgh to Gallatin in the early nineties, but by that time other 
institutions had forged ahead of it and it was soon forced to suspend permanently. 
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and then forced to, stand guard on a mantel over a fire place 
all day long as a special stunt. 


That he should have ever thought of entering the army 
is probably due to a suggestion that came to him from his 
mother. One evening while they were alone in their cabin 
home, he made known to his mother that he very much desired 
to go on to school after finishing at the local college. His 
mother was greatly pleased with his ambition and in talking 
the matter over with him suggested that he should prepare to 
take the West Point examinations. She recalled that when 
she was a young girl a friend of hers had gone to West Point, 
and the recollection of that fact led her to suggest to her son 
at this opportune moment that he also should undertake to 
seek entrance into that institution. 


Perhaps an incident in his very early life may have had 
something to do in turning him in the direction of the army. 
One of his first recollections is that of his father coming home 
from the Union army on a furlough during the Civil War. 
Altho only four or five years of age at the time, he remembers 
very distinctly seeing his father ride up on a horse and dis- 
mount and enter their home. He also recalls how shortly 
after his father arrived some Condeferate soldiers rode up to 
the house and inquired for him, and how his father had to 
hide out and hasten back to the army to keep from being 
captured. 


Whether this incident in his early childhood had any- 
thing to do with determing what his life’s work should be or 
not, young Crowder acted directly upon the suggestion of his 
mother, and in the course of time presented himself for the 
competitive examination held in his congressional district. 
In this examination he came out second, the appointment 
having been won by J. Q. Brown of Harrison County. When 
later Brown resigned his appointment, Crowder was chosen in 
his stead. He successfully passed all the various tests for 
admission into the Military Academy at West Point, and con- 
tinued his studies there until 1881, graduating with honor and 
distinction. 
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Immediately on leaving West Point he was assigned to 
the Eighth Cavalry with the rank of Second Lieutenant, and 
was ordered to Fort Brown in Texas. But he was not con- 
tent to mark time in the army and trust to luck to bring him 
promotion or preferment. From the outset he was determined 
to rise above the ordinary levels, and believing that he had 
an aptitude for law, he began to think of the legal department 
of the army as the special field in which he would like to work 
and make a career for himself. As that would require special 
preparation, he sought and received the appointment of 
Professor of Military Tactics at the University of Missouri in 
the fall of 1885 in order that he might enter the Law School 
of that institution and study law along with his work as instruc- 
tor in military tactics. By diligent application to his legal 
studies he was able to graduate from the Law School in 1886, 
and with that work done the foundation for his later career in 
the army was laid. 

For four years Lieutenant Crowder served as Professor of 
Military Tactics in the University of Missouri, and during 
that time he created such enthusiasm for military drill as to 
inaugurate a new era in the history of that subject in the 
University. Notwithstanding the fact that military drill was 
optional with the students, he was able to organize at once 
three full companies and to institute the system of competi- 
tive drill between these companies. During the last two years 
he was in the University he planned and carried out annual 
encampments for the University cadets, and during his last 
year there he was largely instrumental in getting the Legisla- 
ture to pass a bill which made the University cadets members 
of the National Guard of Missouri, and also authorized the 
members of the General Assembly to appoint cadets to the 
University from their respective districts. So popular was he 
with the students during his four years at the University that 
when it became known he was planning to leave that institu- 
tion on the close of school in June, 1889, the students of the 
Law School presented him with a handsome sword on Com- 
mencement Day in token of their esteem and appreciation. 
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But all the while he was serving as Professor of Military 
Tactics in the University of Missouri and studying law there, 
he was still connected with the Eighth Cavalry, being merely 
on detached service from that regiment. In fact during the 
summer of 1886 he was called back to his regiment to join in 
the conflict with the Apaches in Arizona and New Mexico who 
had broken out in insurrection under Geronimo. It was during 
this campaign that the old chieftain was taken, and as a 
result the insurrection was quickly suppressed. 

Returning to his duties at the University of Missouri at 
the close of this campaign in the fall of 1886, Lieutenant Crow- 
der remained there until 1889, when he again rejoined his regi- 
ment. In 1890-91 the Eighth Cavalry was again called out for 
service against the Indians, this time against the Sioux in the 
Dakotas. This uprising of the Sioux collapsed shortly after 
their leader, Sitting Bull, was killed in a battle with the Indian 
police. In this battle Lieutenant Crowder’s troop assisted the 
Indian police. 

These two Indian campaigns make up the sum total of 
General Crowder’s actual fighting in line of battle. At the 
close of the second of these campaigns he began his career in 
the legal department of the army, having been appointed 
Judge Advocate of the Department of the Platte with the 
rank of Captain in 1891, and stationed at Omaha. This 
marks the permanent breaking of his connection with the 
Eighth Cavalry to which he had been assigned on graduat- 
ing from West Point in 1881. In 1895 he was raised to the 
rank of Major. 

The Spanish-American War in 1898 offered Major 
Crowder opportunities for special service which enabled him 
to rise still higher in the ranksofthearmy. At first it appeared 
as if he would be sent to Cuba inasmuch as he was ordered to 
Mobile on the outbreak of the war. But Dewey’s victory at 
Manila Bay widened the scope of the war and made the Phil- 
ippines one of the fields of military operation, and it was to 
this field that Major Crowder was sent as Judge Advocate of 
the American Expeditionary Forces that went thither. But 
he was destined to play a much more important role in the 
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Philippines than that of Judge Advocate. First he was made 
a member of the commission that was appointed to arrange 
for the capitulation of Manila. Then he was put in charge 
of the administration of the military government of the 
Islands and served in that capacity for two years, 1899 to 
1901. In recognition of the service which he thus rendered, 
he was raised from the rank of Lieutenant Colonel of the 39th 
Infantry of Volunteers, to which he had been appointed in 
1899, to that of Brigadier General of Volunteers in 1901. 

But his greatest work in the Philippines was in shaping up 
the new body of laws of that country. He served as legal 
adviser to the Military Governor of the Islands, and as such 
he drafted many new laws and recast many of the old ones, 
all of which became parts of the permanent legislation of our 
new possessions in the Far East. Moreover he served for 
several months as the responsible head of the new Supreme 
Court of that country when it was established for the purpose 
of finding where the newly drafted laws needed alteration in 
order that they migh be properly administered. Later he 
presided at the swearing in of the new Philippino judges when 
the military government was withdrawn from the Island. 

He returned to this country in 1904 and resumed his 
work as Judge Advocate of the regular army at Washington 
with the rank of Colonel. But the breaking out of the 
Russo-Japanese War in that year brought new opportunities 
and responsibilities to him. Practically every neutral nation 
of any importance was allowed to send military representa- 
tives to Manchuria to observe the military operations of the 
contending armies and thus keep itself abreast of the latest 
advancement in modern warfare. Colonel Crowder was com- 
missioned to serve as the senior Military Observer from this 
country with one of the Japanese armies operating in Manchu- 
ria. In this war Japan had two military objectives in Man- 
churia: first, Port Arthur at the southern end of the Liaotung 
peninsula; and second, Mukden, the capital of the province. 
After having besieged Port Arthur for ten months, the Japa- 
nese subjected it to a terriffic bombardment from both sea and 
land and finally took it on January 1, 1905. They then sent 
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an army northward from Port Arthur towards Mukden to 
join with another army operating towards the same point 
from the Yalu River which divides Korea and Manchuria. 
Thru the combined efforts of these two Japanese armies, 
Mukden was taken early in March, 1905, thus completing 
the military program which the Japanese had laid down to 
follow in Manchuria. As Military Observer for the United 
States Army, Colonel Crowder was assigned to the Head- 
quarters of General Kuroki and his staff as their guest, and 
present at all the battles in which Kuroki’s army was engaged 
in making its way from the Yalu River to Mukden. In honor 
of the position which Colonel Crowder filled and of the cor- 
dial relations between Japan and the United States, the 
Emperor of Japan conferred the degree of ‘‘Knight of the 
Rising Sun” upon him at the close of this Yalu-Mukden 
campaign. 

But the most signal service which General Crowder ever 
rendered our country prior to the outbreak of the present war 
was in connection with the second intervention of the United 
States in Cuba. Because of the general insurrection that 
prevailed thruout that island during 1906, the United States 
government felt constrained to intervene in August of that 
year and undertake to bring some sort of order out of the 
chaos that existed in that unhappy country. A provisional 
government was therefore established in Cuba by President 
Roosevelt with Charles E. Magoon as Provisional Governor. 
For over two years this provisional government had control 
of affairs there, and during that time accomplished such great 
reforms as to give the Republic of Cuba, when restored in 1908, 
a stability which it had not had before and which has enabled 
it to run successfully ever since. That the provisional gov- 
ernment was able to achieve this result was in no small part 
due to Colonel Crowder. 

He was head of the Department of State and Justice of 
Cuba and as such he had much to do with the actual adminis- 
tration of affairs under the Provisional Government. In addi- 
tion to that he was made President of the Advisory Law 
Commission, a body composed of nine Cubans and three 
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Americans, whose duty was to draft a number of very im- 
portant laws for the Island. All of these laws were subse- 
quently adopted by the Provisional Government and put in- 
to operation by its decree. The last special duty that was 
laid upon Colonel Crowder while in Cuba was the supervis- 
ion of the elections held there during the latter part of 1908. 
The purpose of our government in intervening in Cuba was 
to straighten out matters as quickly as possible and then to 
withdraw from the field and leave it to the Cubans. To 
that end provision was made for local elections in August, 
1908, and for a general election the following November. In 
this way the Cubans elected their own officials into whose 
hands the administration of affairs was entrusted on the with- 
drawal of the Provisional Government. . Inasmuch as Col- 
onel Crowder had been President of the Law Commission 
that had drafted, among other things, the electoral law, he 
was made head of the bureau that supervised the two elections 
just mentioned. His familiarity with the provisions, purpos- 
es and intent of that law made him peculiarly fitted for this 
position. Thanks to his careful management these elections 
passed off successfully and without any complaint on the 
part of either the Provisional Government or the Cubans 
themselves. For days and weeks before the elections he was 
busily engaged in sending out instructions to the many offic- 
ials who were to have charge of the voting precincts. He 
also acquired and shipped to these different precincts 8,000 
voting booths, 1,600 ballot boxes and thousands of ballots. No 
doubt this experience in 1908 stood him in good stead when 
in May, 1917, he was called to superintend the registration of 
the young men of this country for military service in the pres- 
ent war. 

The, second intervention of the United States in Cuba 
closed shortly after the last of these two elections was held, 
and Colonel Crowder thereupon returned to the United States 
in 1909 and resumed his work as Judge Advocate. In 1910 
he was honored by being sent as one of the eight delegates 
from the United States to the Fourth Pan-American Congress 
at Buenos Aires. The Pan-American Congresses that have 
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been held in the last fifteen years have been very potent means 
in increasing the cordial relations that have arisen between 
this country and the Latin American States of South America, 
and in building up our trade relations with these countries, 
and to be appointed a delegate to represent our government 
at one of these Congresses is in itself a mark of distinction. 
From Buenos Aires Colonel Crowder went to Santiago, Chili, 
to represent the United States as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Centennial celebrations held 
in that city in the fall of 1910. These celebrations were in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the rev- 
olution in Chili in 1810, whereby she acquired her indepen- 
dence from Spain. 

In 1911 Colonel Crowder was made Judge Advocate 
General with the rank of Brigadier General, and with this 
appointment he attained to the highest position in the legal 
department of the Army. In this new role he was able to 
bring about in 1916 a complete revision of the rules and reg- 
ulations for the government and discipline of the army, known 
as the Military Code or the Articles of War. This revision of 
1916 superseded what was commonly called the Code of 1874 
which had long been deemed defective, notwithstanding the 
changes that had been made in it since it had been origi- 
nally compiled. The more serious defects of this code as it 
stood in 1916 were due to the fact that it had been drawn 
largely from another code, that of 1806, and from such amend- 
ments as had been made more or less hurriedly to the latter 
code during the various wars in which our country had been 
engaged between 1806 and 1874. The Code of 1806 in turn 
had been compiled chiefly from articles that had been enacted 
by the Second Continental Congress during the American 
Revolution and by Congress under the Articles of Confed- 
eration immediately after the Revolution. As a result of 
this process of compilation from earlier codes, the Code of 
1874 was more or less archaic and unsuited to conditions in 
the twentieth century. ‘Eigthy-seven articles of the Code of 
1806 survived in the amended Code of 1874 without change 
or with only minor changes of style, and most of the remain- 
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ing articles of that code were without substantial changes.’” 
Hence the Code of 1874 was not only unscientific in its ar- 
rangement, but it contained many provisions that were 
either wholly obsolete or illy adapted to modern service con- 
ditions. For these reasons General Crowder prepared in 
1916 a revised code of 121 articles to take the place of the 
one of 1874. This revision was promptly adopted by Con- 
gress and was put into effect on March 1, 1917. 

Important as were General Crowder’s services up to this 
time, both at home and abroad, they were not of such a charac- 
ter as to draw the attention of very many people outside of 
those in governmental circles, especially those in the army. 
But the part that he took in drafting the Selective Service Act 
of 1917 and in its subsequent enforcement had made him a 
national character and has given him a prominent place in 
the history of the country. That he should have been called 
to perform this service was not due to political influence but 
to the eminent success to which he has already attained in so 
many different fields of activity. 

We declared war against Germany on April 6, 1917. The 
problem that arose immediately thereafter was how to raise 
and equip a force of men sufficiently large and effective that 
would enable us to play our part in winning the war for 
democracy and freedom. To many it appeared that the prop- 
er solution for the first part of this problem was by voluntary 
enlistment. They pointed out that such a method had been 
successfully followed thruout our entire history with only one 
exception, and that when during the Civil War an attempt 
was made to institute compulsory service, failureensued. But 
in spite of this opposition to compulsory military service, Con- 
gress profited by our former experience and by the failure of 
the English voluntary enlistment system in the present war 
and enacted on May 18, 1917, a Selective Service Law which 
made every able bodied man in America between 21 and 31 
liable to military service during the war, and which vested 
the President with extraordinary powers for carrying out its 
provisions. 


*There were 101 articler in the Code of 1806, and 128 articles in that of 
1874. 
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Acting upon the authority thus conferred upon him by 
this law, President Wilson fixed June 5 as registration day, 
and on that day nearly 10,000,000 men, practically the entire 
male population of the nation between 21 and 31, presented 
themselves at the enrolling booths in their respective districts 
and registered their names and addresses. Within two days 
thereafter essentially complete returns from the whole country 
had been assembled by telegraph in Washington. 

The next step was to determine the order in which these 
10,000,000 men should be called into military service. This 
was done by means of a great central lottery in Washington 
on july 20th. Into a large glass bowl were placed 10,500 cap- 
sules, each one containing a slip of paper. On the slips of 
paper in these capsules had been stamped numbers ranging 
from one to 10,500, one number to each slip of paper. These 
capsules were thoroughly mixed in the bowl by a big ladle and 
then drawn out one at a time by blindfolded men specially 
selected for that purpose. As each capsule was drawn out, the 
number on the slip which it contained was recorded, and in this 
way the order in which the 10,000,000 registered men should 
be called to service was determined. This had been made 
possible thru the system of numbering the registration cards 
which had been made out on June 5th. Each registration 
card in a given district had been numbered in a separate 
series by the local board of that district, and as the number of 
registrants in any district thru out the country did not exceed 
10,500, the number of capsules containing numbered slips 
and placed in the bowl for the drawing was 10,500. As these 
various numbers were drawn, the order in which the 10,000,000 
should be called into service was determined. The first num- 
ber drawn was 258. That meant that all the men thruout 
the country whose registration card bore this number would 
be called first. Those whose cards bore the second number 
drawn were to be next called, and so on until the 10,500 
numbers had been drawn. 

When the order in which the 10,000,000 men should be 
called into service had been settled, the next thing was to 
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select 687,000 men out of the total number of registrants for 
the first quota of the new national army. The local board of 
each district was notified as to the number of men it must 
furnish, and was then ordered to call in the registrants in the 
order that had been established by the central lottery in such 
numbers as to secure the quota required from that district 
after those who were physically unfit had been rejected and 
after those who had good grounds for exemption had been 
excused from service. As the local boards secured the num- 
ber of men required from their respective districts, they for- 
warded them on to the various training camps from time to 
time as facilities for the induction of men into service were 
established. 

These facts which have just been related are familiar to 
every one, but they need to be repeated here to make clear 
what was the character of the duties that devolved upon 
General Crowder as Provost Marshal General to which 
office he was formally appointed four days after the passage of 
the Selective Service Law. He has been very generous in 
assigning credit to a number of men in his office who have 
faithfully assisted him in the execution of this law, and has 
been prone to minimize his own part in the matter. But 
allowing the honors to fall where he says they belong, the 
great credit for the successful operation of the law is due to 
General Crowder himself. Indeed it was he who drafted the 
Selective Service Bill that Congress passed, and it was he who 
planned in advance of its passage how its provisions might be 
carried out with precision and without the loss of time. Among 
other things he addressed a letter to each Governor in the 
Union on April 23rd, nearly a month before the enactment of 
the Selective Service Law, apprising him of the nature of the 
measure that was pending in Congress and explaining what 
duties would devolve upon the Governors in their respective 
state in case the bill should pass. Moreover the machinery for 
the registration had been completely provided for some days 
before the law was enacted, and even the 45,000,000 blank 
forms needed for the registration were thoroughly distributed 
among the different registration boards before May 22nd. 
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So complete were the preparations in advance of the enact- 
ment of the law, “that save for the necessity of giving ample 
publicity and distribution to the President’s proclamation 
fixing June 5th as registration day, the registration could have 
been as well consummated on May 25th (one week after the 
bill became law) as it was on June 5th, the day fixed by the 
President.”” Indeed General Crowder recommended to Sec- 
retary Baker that not more than ten days should intervene 
between the President’s proclamation and registration day, 
and when Mr. Baker protested that this would not allow 
enough time in which to distribute to the different registra- 
tion places thruout the country the printed material needed 
for the registration, General Crowder had to tell the Secre- 
tary of War that while they were talking the registration blanks 
were already distributed to the most remote parts of the 
country. 

To carry out successfully the registration of 10,000,000 
men and to select from this number 687,000 who were physi- 
cally fit for military service and who could not claim vaild ex- 
emption, and to deliver them to the cantonments, was a most 
stupendous task. It was all the more difficult because as a 
nation we are non-military in character and are not used to an 
exaction of universal military service. Moreover the war 
seemed at that time so very remote and unreal. Very few 
people had as yet come to realize that the world was at war 
and very few were fully convinced that the time had come 
for us to enter into the strife. In the face of these difficulties 
it was a hazardous undertaking to bring into existence a new 
army made up of men from all parts of the country. That 
it was successfully accomplished can be attributed to the fact 
that in General Crowder the country had a public servant who 
not only possessed great powers of initiation but also great ca- 
pacity for performance. He was able to see the whole scheme 
then from beginning to end, not only in the large outline but 
also in its details, and because of his extraordinary executive 
ability he was able to carry it thru to successful consummation 
with practically no opposition from any part of the country. 
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So impressed was Secretary Baker with the effective 
manner in which General Crowder had discharged the duties 
of the office of Provost Marshal General, that he addressed a 
letter to him on the eve of the great drawing on July 20, 1917, 
expressing not only his personal thanks but also the gratitude 
of the country at large for what had been done, and also assur- 
ing him of their continued confidence in his ability to meet and 
solve the future problems that were to arise in connection 
with the completion of our new national army. And in recog- 
nition of what he had done since the declaration of our Con- 
gress on October 6, 1917, conferred upon him the rank of 
Major General. 

Some measure of the work that has been accomplished 
thru the office of the Provost Marshal General at the time 
when this article was written (July, 1918) can be obtained 
from the announcement that has just been made that over 
2,000,000 men are now with the colors, one-half of whom are 
in France or Italy, either on the battle front or making ready 
rapidly for that position. Of these 2,000,000 men now with the 
colors, more than 1,500,000 have been called into service thru 
the draft. And before the year 1918 closes another 1,000,000 
will likely be with the colors thru the same means. Already 
Congress has extended the Selective Service Act of 1917 in 
such a way as to include those who have become 21 since the 
registration on June 5, 1917. Thru General Crowder’s office 
these young men to the number of 750,000 were registered on 
June 5, 1918, and the order in which they are to be called into 
military service was afterwards established by a central lot- 
tery similar to that used last year. 

This account is after all but a brief outline of the life and 
work of the man who has done so much in these last few months 
towards bringing into existence our immense national army. 
But from what has been said it is not difficult to discover what 
are the leading characteristics of the man. First of all we 
are impressed with his great energy and persistency. Work 
with him is a passion. Whatever he undertakes, he stays 
with until the job is thoroly completed. Moreover he has 
the unusual ability of doing more than one big thing at a time. 
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Altho burdened with the duties of the office of Provost Marshal 
General ever since the enactment of the Selective Service Law, 
he has continued all the while to serve as Judge Advocate 
General with the same old time vigor and effectiveness. It is 
said that suggestions have been made to him that he would 
do well to lighten the load he was carrying by relinquishing 
the post of Judge Advocate General, but to every such 
suggestion he has returned an emphatic declination. 

Along with this remarkably capacity for work is his great 
mental ability. He is not all action. If he were, he would 
not be what he is today. The chief secret of his success lies 
in the constructive character of his mind. He is always open 
to suggestion, but he never waits upon other men’s ideas for 
the solution of any great problem that is brought up to him. 
Rather he brings to bear all of his great mental power upon 
that problem and evolves a solution that is his own. It is 
this guiding force in his life that makes his efforts count so 
effectively. 

Altho the greater part of his career has been spent in the 
legal department of the army, his bearing and his attitude 
towards things are those of a soldier of the line. In speech he 
is inclined to be outspoken and rather brief. Obedience is 
the first word in his military vocabulary. What he demands 
of those who are his subordinates, he is ready to render in turn 
to his superiors. Highly endowed with the ability to master 
details, he is thoroly impatient of incompetency on the part of 
any one in a position of authority or responsibility. Ina word 
he is the very soul of discipline and efficiency. 

On the other hand no one is quicker than he to recognize 
merit and ability in others, especially in those who are his 
subordinates. Coupled with this is a spirit of unselfishness 
that seldom exists in the higher ranks of official life. This is 
seen in the way in which he put a stop to a move to raise him 
to the rank of Lieutenant General in June, 1918. In further 
recognition of the splendid services which he had rendered in 
executing the Selective Service Act, the Senate passed a bill 
which contained a provision conferring upon him the rank and 
title of Lieutenant General. Undoubtedly the House would 
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have passed this bill without any objection but for the pro- 
test which he entered against it. In a letter to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House he stated 
in very emphatic terms his unwillingness to accept the prof- 
fered rank and title while certain men in his office, who had so 
much to do with the execution of the Selective Service Act, 
were as yet unrecognized by the government for what they 
had done. It would have been a very easy thing for him to 
have kept quiet and allowed the measure to go thru the House, 
but his sense of right and justice would not permit him to do 
that while others deserving of reward and recognition were 
being overlooked. We shall likely have to look thru the annals 
of our army a long time before we shall be able to find a paral- 
lel instance to such an act as this. 

Notwithstanding the great honors that have come to him, 
General Crowder is very democratic and modest in his habits. 
He is very reticent about himself personally and cares nothing 
for popular applause. He has a pronounced dislike for any- 
thing that savors of aristocracy and he detests snobbery in 
whatever form it manifests itself. He has a particular aversion 
for the man who started from humble origins like himself, but 
who, on reaching some position of distinction or prominence, 
seeks to cover up or forget those origins. 

Fianally he has always been proud of the fact that he is 
a Missourian and he has always held in fond remembrance his 
early associates in Missouri and the scenes of his boyhood. 
His varied duties have not permitted him to visit his native state 
very frequently in recent years. But he took great delight in 
dropping his work at Washington five or six years ago and in 
making a trip to Missouri for the express purpose of accom- 
paning his mother, who was then and is still residing in Kansas 
City, on a visit to Grundy County in order that together they 
might mingle with their old time friends in and around Trenton 
and visit the place of his birth near Edinburgh. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR. 
FourtH ARTICLE. 
FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER. 


If the people at home will do their share, we over here will do 
ours—General John J. Pershing. 


The persistence of old conclusions founded on American 
historical writings of decades past, in the face of changed 
statistics, is one of the curious anamolies of mind of the public, 
the press, and the majority of historians. That narrow East- 
ern citidal of patriotism of ’76, stretching from the Kennebec to 
the Altamaha, is still regarded by many foreigners and 
Americans as the key-stone of our national existence, and by 
some as the foundation, arch and masonry of loyalty to the 
United States of 1918. Change everywhere and in everything 
pertaining to man, dynamic conditions in all lands, but static, 
concentrated loyalty in ours! Where find the potential 
traitors, the foreigners? In Cincinnati, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis! So answer and even indict, hundreds of writers of 
ability who today shape public opinion. Where locate the 
unquestioned patriots, the native Americans? In Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia! So write and speak, many of 
the editors and orators of the day. History, textbooks, 
teachers—all have made us receptive to these replies. We 
have read, been taught, and believed without question or the 
use of logic, that what was true in this land a century past, is 
still true today. Facts undisputed and figures official can 
alone change this attitude and do justice to all. 

The storehouse of data on this is the United States Census 
for 1910 published by the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Every statement here made is taken from or based di- 
rectly on this authoritative work. 

In 1910, the eight American cities having a population of 
over 500,000 were, in their order of size—New York, Chicago, 
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Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston, Cleveland (O.), Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh. The printed table gives the population of each 
of these and the percentage of persons of Native White 
Parentage, of Foreign Born Whites, and of Foreign or Mixed 
White Parentage. 


Native Foreign Foreign or 


Population White Born Mixed White 

Parentage Whites Parentage 
NP sss ease ee ue 4,766,883 19 1-3% 40%% 38 1-5% 
WI Sec tic atse cess 2,185,283 201-3% 35 4-5% 414-5% 
Philadelphia.......... 1,549,008 37 4-5% 24 2-3% 32 
Er 687,029 39%% 18 36 
gS s neb c's.0aawn 670,663 234% 36 38 1-3% 
Es «. ».5 6.5% sun 560,663 23 3-5% 34 40 
eta «8 09 wee 558,485 46 9-11% 13 4-5% 24 1-7 
EES » os 0 owea'e 533,905 33 26 1-3% 36 


ST. LOUIS SECOND IN NATIVE WHITES. 


First in Native White Parentage is Baltimore; second, 
St.Louis. These, the most American of large cities, viewed from 
the standpoint of native ancestry. Both originally peopled 
largely with Southern stock, both known for their Southern 
hospitality, both cities of homes. A Missourian has some- 
how linked them together in his two famous novels, ‘“‘Richard 
Carvel’ and ‘The Crisis.’ Revolutionary Baltimore and 
anti-bellum St. Louis, are not so different in these books as the 
difference in years would seem to indicate. In one the 
English, Irish and Scotch-Irish combined; in the other, these 
with the French. The town of Lord Baltimore, the ‘‘Monu- 
mental City,’’ the home of ‘“The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
the town of Pierre Liquest Laclede, the ‘‘Mound City,” the 
“Gateway of the Mississippi Valley,” today claim honors in 
their native American citizenry. 

Standing lowest in rank is America’s metropolis, New 
York, the world’s financial center. Next is Chicago, second 
in size in the United States. The culture center of the con- 
tinent, home of the Puritans, the hot-bed of American inde- 
pendence, is but a step higher, with only 2344% of her popu- 
lation of native white parentage. While every other man on 
the streets of Baltimore and two of every five of St. Louis are 
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of native white parentage, only one in five are found on 
Broadway or Michigan Avenue, and one in four on Washing- 
ton Street. Atlantic Coast publications should either elim- 
inate statements of patriotism based on American nativity 
or revise their New England-made histories. 

Of these eight most populous cities, Baltimore with her 
thirty-eight per cent has the lowest percentage of Foreign 
Born Whites and of Whites of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
combined. St. Louis again is second, with fifty-four per cent. 
New York with seventy-eight per cent and Chicago with 
seventy-seven per cent are rivals for highest decimals and 
lowest honors. Boston and Cleveland, each with seventy-four 
per cent, are close thirds. 

Were the figures and rank reversed, however, would the 
point be proven? Do foreigners in American cities evidence 
disloyalty? To some extent, perhaps, but not to the exag- 
gerated degree that the East has set forth. There are native 
slackers as well as foreign traitors, which every country has. 
It would be difficult to prove that Baltimore and St. Louis are 
twice as loyal and patriotic as Boston, New York City and 
Chicago, however easy it might be to show with official United 
States data that the first two had twice the number of native 
white citizens and half the number of foreign born and of 
foreign descent in proportion to population. 


ST. LOUIS FIFTH IN NATIVES OF GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY. 


In proportion to her total population, St. Louis ranks fifth 
among these eight largest cities in the percentage of persons 
born in Germany, Austria and Hungary. Only one of every ten 
persons in St. Louis is a native of these three foreign countries. 
In Cleveland the proportion is double, i. e., two of every ten. 
Boston wins lowest rank, her native born German population 
being practically negligible. The rank of these eight cities on 
this basis is: Cleveland (20.5%), Chicago (15.6%), New York 
City (11.4%), Pittsburgh (10.7%), St. Louis (9.9%), Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore (each 6.1%), and Boston (1.8%). 
(U.S. Census, 1910, Population, p. 826). 
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In proportion to her total population, St. Louis ranks 
eighth among these eight largest cities in the percentage of 
persons born in Russia and Finland. Only one of every forty- 
four persons in St. Louis is a native of these two lands. In 
New York City the proportion is one of every ten. The rank 
of these eight cities is: New York City (10.3%), Boston (6.3%), 
Philadelphia (5.9%), Chicago (5.6%), Pittsburgh (5.0%), 
Chicago & Cleveland (4.6%), Baltimore (4.4%), and St. Louis 
(2.3%). 

Statistics tell interesting stories and reveal facts. Facts 
are valuable as facts, but deductions from them are to be made 
with care. Boston with 6.3% of her total population born in 
Russia and Finland is perhaps in as little danger of a Bol- 
sheviki program as St. Louis with her 2.38%. St. Louis with 
9.9% of her total population born in Germany, Austria and 
Hungary is perhaps in as little danger from Pan-Germanism as 
Boston with her 1.8% and presumable in no greater danger 
than Cleveland with her 20.5% or Chicago and New York 
with their larger foreign populations of these stocks. 

Whatever the criterion of loyalty, St. Louis occupies a 
place that merits praise and not slander. Few of the larger 
urban communities in America stand higher. To rank second 
in the nation in percentage of persons of native white parent- 
age is sufficient honor. To rank next to the lowest in the 
Nation in the percentage of persons of foreign born whites and 
of foreign or mixed parentage combined, should estop open and 
covert insinuations. To rank third from the lowest in the 
Nation in the percentage of persons born in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, justifies special mention and nullifies special 
suspicions. St. Louis has reason for pride in her citizenry, both 
from their lineage and their loyalty. Her record in this war 
in every branch of national service, official and voluntary, is 
high. Few, if any, surpassed her in achieved patriotism. 


MISSOURIANS IN IMPORTANT WAR POSITIONS. 


Mr. Ford F. Harvey of Kansas City (Mo.) has been ap- 
pointed by President Wilson a member of the National Red 
Cross war finance committee. Of the thirty members of the 
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committee there are only two others in the Southwestern 
District, Festus J. Wade and J. L. Johnson of St. Louis. 

Mr. Arthur A. O’Brien, an attorney of Kansas City, has 
been called to Washington, D. C., to act as legal advisor for 
the construction department of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. His summons was accompanied by a commission as 
captain. 

Mr. Henry C. Fowler, president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Kansas City (Mo.), has been named by the 
Capital Issues Committee of the Federal Reserve Board as 
one member of a National Committee of three to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Capital Issues Committee in passing 
on applications for approval of issues of municipal, public 
utility and industrial securities in large amounts. This com- 
mittee, together with committees organized by each of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, will have practical control of 
all large financing propositions except those involving railroads. 

Mr. Robert S. Brookings, of St. Louis, has been 
appointed chairman of the raw materials “price-fixing 
committee’ under the war Industrial Board, of which he is 
also a member. 


WAR HONORS AND HEROISM. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. Wood, who was nominated 
on April 16 by President Wilson to be a brigadier-general, is a 
native Missourian. He graduated from the Kansas City 
Central High School in 1895 and five years later was graduated 
from West Point. General Wood has been director of trans- 
portation with the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
One brother, Capt. Stanley Wood, was killed in France in 
1916 while serving with the British army. Another brother, 
Edward Wood, is in the American army in France. General 
Wood has seen service in the Phillipines and the Canal Zone. 

Brigadier-General William P. Burnham, who was nomi- 
nated on April 16 by President Wilson to be a major-general, 
is not a native Missourian. He is well known in the State, 
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however, having served as lieutenant-colonel of the Fourth 
Missouri Infantry during the Spanish-American War. 

General Pershing was awarded the Belgian Order, the 
grand cross of the Order of Leopold, in April. The decoration 
was presented by King Albert in person. General Pershing 
was also given the Belgian War Cross. 

Corporal Elmer Naslund, of St. Louis, a member of the 
United States Army Ambulance Service, has received the 
French cross of war for bravery. Corporal Naslund is twenty- 
five years old. On account of his under weight, he was re- 
jected for the first officers’ training camp. Hearing that this 
would also keep him from getting into the army, the navy and 
aviation service, he became a member of the Washington 
University (St. Louis) ambulance unit. 

Captain Richard T. Smith, of Kansas City (Mo.), a 
member of the Kansas City field signal battalion, (formerly of 
the National Guard of Missouri), has been recommended for a 
distinguished service cross. Under ‘“‘terrific bombardment,”’ 
Captain Smith ‘after getting the other men to place of com- 
parative safety, ran out, picked up Wilkenson (a wounded 
comrade) and carried him into the trenches, about fifty yards 
away. It wasa deed of real courage.” 

Because they refused to accept the status of German 
prisoners of war, and turned upon the enemy and fought 
their way back to their own lines, a message of warm con- 
gratulations from General Pershing was sent to the “Fighting 
Ninth” Infantry of the regular army, which is composed 
largely of Missouri boys. An extract from General Pershing’s 
commendation of the valor shown by the Ninth Infantry 
reads: ‘‘Allow me to extend my warmest congratulations upon 
the splendid spirit shown by the Ninth Infantry in the recent 
encounter with the enemy, especially to those men who de- 
clined to accept the status of prisoners but turned upon the 
enemy captors and destroyed them and returned to their own 
lines.” 

Sergeant Thomas J. (Harry E.) Phillips, of St. Louis, a 
member of the American Expeditionary Forces, has been 
awarded the war cross by the French Government for bravery 
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in rescuing comrades buried when a German shell struck a 
house in which fourteen soldiers were eating dinner. Sergeant 
Phillips and one or two others dug themselves out beneath the 
wrecked building and then rescued their companions, giving 
little heed to the shells falling around them. Every man was 
removed from the debris. Two were killed. 

Paul E. Morris, first coxswain, and Roy F. Lambertson, 
coxswain, both of St. Louis, members of the crew of the muni- 
tion ship Florence H., destroyed in French waters, have been 
recommended to Secretary Daniels as worthy of commenda- 
tion for their heroic rescue work. 

Lieutenant William A. Murphy, a former student of 
St. Louis University, whose home since 1905 has been Chicago, 
has been awarded the French war cross. In a fight in No 
Man’s Land he and his men took sixty German prisoners. 


MISSOURI'S HONOR ROLL. 


Enrolled in service, mustered out for sacrifice in the cause 
of country, are the names of Missouri’s boys who have given 
all. These names are hallowed names, sacred ever to kin and 
country. None can do more then they. Short were their 
lives, monumental their work. ‘‘You are entitled to wear a 
gold star’ is the brief message sent from the Capitol to perhaps 
Cabool, Missouri, but it tells the story of man’s offering on the 
alter of fraternity. To the father, the mother and the wife it 
tells of honor to family; to the friends, of courage in conflict; to 
the State, of the duties of citizenship nobly performed; to the 
nation, of patriotism sacred ; and to all mankind, of martyrdom 
to democracy. 

These are the Missourians recently reported killed in 
action: William Brogan, St. Louis; John M. Davidson, of 
Senath; H.C. and J. H. Del Vian, of St. Louis; Gene J. Henson, 
of Fornfelt; William Johnson, of Reger; First Lieutenant 
Charles Long, of Granby; Cleatus H. McMunn, of Senath; 
Harry N. Miller, of Kansas City; Oscar Pflaster, of St. Louis; 
J. Smith, (Canadian casualty list), of St. Louis. 

The following Missourians are reported to have died of 
wounds in France: Corporal Fred C. Carter, of St. Louis; 
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Harry F. Raymond, of St. Louis; Finis Schooling, of Clark; 
Wilbur Wilkerson, of Kansas City. 

Five Missourians were reported to have died of disease in 
France: Ernest Crowder, of Kansas City; Homer E. Grafton, 
of Springfield; Harry D. James, of Hannibal; Arthur Eugene 
Newman, of St. Louis; Elmer H. Prengel, of St. Louis. 

P. Harold Becker, a sailor, of St. Louis, was also reported 
to have died in France. Cause of death not stated. 

Kenneth M. Copley, of Webster Groves, and Lieut. 
Richard Anderson, of St. Louis, were accidentally killed in 
the airplane service in France. 

Two Missourians are still reported missing in action: 
Charles M. Gibbs, of Windsor; Clarence Mitchell, of St. Louis. 

Four Missourians are reported as prisoners in Germany: 
Pvt. Homer Akers, of Norwood; Lieut. Louis M. Edens, of 
Cabool; Lieut. H. A. Goodrich, of St. Louis; Capt. J. F. 
Hardesty, of St. Louis. 

The casualty lists of those killed, wounded and missing at 
sea, report the following Missourians: Hamilton Lee Bayne, 
missing on board U. S. collier Cyclops, of St. Louis; Wallace 
Cecil, fireman, and Charles F. Dechenne, fireman, seriously 
wounded on U. S. destroyer Manley, both of St. Louis; Everett 
H. Duffy, of the Tuscania’s dead or missing, of Siloam Springs; 
Francis Roberts Flood, yeoman, missing on U. S. S. Lake 
Moor, of Hannibal; William Lusso, killed on U.S. destroyer, of 
Kansas City; Lawrence Robinson, missing on Cyclops, of 
St. Louis; Joseph Shields, killed on U. S. S. Von Steuber, of 
Hannibal; Wallace G. Smith, of the Tuscania’s dead or missing, 
of Festus; William E. Vickers, same, of Southwest City; and 
Moss Tinsley Whiteside, missing on Cyclops, of St. Louis. 

The following Missourians have been severely wounded 
in France: Major John Frank Carmack, of St. Louis; Private 
Alfred B. Clark, of St. Louis; Jesse S. Deakins, of St. Joseph; 
Thomas R. Harrison, of St. Aubert; Geo. D. Kirchofer, of 
Kidder; Omar E. La Hue, of St. Joseph; Spencer Jay Lewis, of 
St. Louis; Arthur H. Quick, of Kansas City; Haydon O. Ray, 
of Moody; Frank J. Schwetz, of St. Louis; Felix Tokai, of 
St. Louis; Oliver D. Yoder, of Gunn City. 
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Reported slightly wounded in France: Lieut. Frederick 
C. Abbott, of St. Louis; Thomas W. Cole of Springvale; Lieut. 
Roland E. Hamman, of St. Louis; James Schuyler Lance, of 
St. Louis; Isidor Lewine, of Kansas City; Carl C. Leudeking, 
of St. Louis; Alex. Mironik, of St. Louis; Christopher C. 
Plummer, of Mathews; and Frank J. Sikorski, of St. Louis. 

The following St. Louisans in the United States Marine 
Corps have been reported wounded in France but the extent of 
their injury was not given: Corp. William Doud; Sergt. 
Walter U. Kelley, Charles S. Olmstead, Gustav Sauerbrunn, 
Arthur H. Spies, Ferdinand Theodore Stoer, Corp. Milo Tebee, 
Leo J. Tevlin, and Frank Yampolasky. 


MISSOURI AND THE FIRST DRAFT. 


Provost Marshall General E. H. Crowder has recently 
issued a report to the Secretary of War covering the first draft 
under the Selective-Service Act, 1917. The report gives full 
data on all the states and counties relative to this subject. 
It is statistical but an examination of its figures is interesting 
study. 

Missouri's gross quota was 35,461, her enlistment credits, 
16,740 the ratio being 47.20%. The ratio over the Nation was 
only 40.42%. For every ten men Missouri was required to 
furnish under the draft, she had already furnished five whose 
enlistments had been credited her. According to her gross 
quota, Missouri ranked ninth. Of these states, only Massa- 
chusetts had a higher ratio of enlistment credits. 

The total enlistments in Missouri, from the declaration of 
war to December 16, 1917, however, were, according to this 
report, 28,191, making the ratio of actual enlistments to gross 
quota 79.49%. The ratio over the Nation was 64.47%. In oth- 
er words, for every ten men Missouri was required to furnish 
under the draft, she had given eight by voluntary enlistment. 
Of the nine states in question whose gross quota were largest, 
only Massachusetts had a higher ratio of actual enlistment. 

According to this report the estimated population of 
Missouri in 1917 was 3,240,679, giving her ninth rank. The 
total number of registrants in Missouri, age twenty-one to 
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thirty, was 297,456. Nine other states exceeded this. The 
total called for examination in Missouri was 81,183, being the 
smallest number of the ten highest registrant states. This 
made the ratio of “‘called for examination” to “total regis- 
trants” in Missouri 27.29%. The next lowest was Michigan, 
whose ratio was 33.13%. 

The total number accepted in Missouri was 19,493, 
making Missouri's ratio to ‘‘called’’ 24.01%. This number 
and this ratio were also the lowest among the ten populous 
states. 

Of Missouri's ‘‘total registrants called,” 3,899 failed to 
appear, or 4.80%. The ratio over the Nation was 8.18%. 
Missouri’s rank in regard to ‘‘seeming slackers’? among the 
ten largest registrant states was easily first in honors and lowest 
in either numbers or percentages. Of these ten states the 
next lowest was Michigan, whose ratio was 7.29%—an in- 
crease of 50% in ‘‘seeming slackers’’ over Missouri. Even 
more remarkable is the part that Missouri, with her large 
population took fifth rank in the Nation on this point in com- 
petition with all states. The combined number of ‘“‘called’’ 
in the four states which surpassed Missouri in lower ratios of 
“seeming slackers’’ was only 92,615, or 11,432 more than 
Missouri’s number. 

The significance of these figures is highly creditable to 
Missouri. Of every twenty men “called” for examination in 
Missouri, only one failed to appear. The average of the 
Nation was nearly two in twenty, the average of the ten larg- 
est registrant states (excluding Missouri) was nearly two in 
twenty, and in one state the average was five in twenty. 

General Crowder has accounted for 80% of the ‘‘seeming 
slackers’’ in the Nation under four classes of persons, who were 
obviously not “‘slackers:”’ 


(1) Those who had enlisted or been commissioned since 
registration, but neglected to notify the boards of their military 
status and claim exemption, as they should have done; 

(2) Those who had died; 

(3) Those who were tranferred to other boards for physical 
examination or for the hearing of claims, but were inadvertently 
carried on the books of their orignal board as “failed to appear;” 
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(4) Aliens who left this country to enlist in their own armies 
or who through ignorance or misdirecting of mail failed to appear. 


There is no reason to suppose that this explanation and 
these figures do not apply at least with equal force to Missouri 
as to the Nation. If so, the 4.80% of “seeming slackers’’ in 
Missouri becomes less than 1% of real slackers. This means 
that of every one hundred Missouri boys called for examination 
under the draft, only one attempted to evade the law in failing 
to appear. 

Missouri’s total registrants called for examination was 
81,183. Of these only 2,263 were aliens, making the ratio to 
the total, 2.79%. Of the ten largest registrant states, this was 
the lowest in number and ratio. The next lowest was Texas 
with 10,728 aliens called, and a ratio to the total of 7.66%. 
The ratio in Massachusetts was 30.75%. In the Nation at 
large Missouri ranked twelfth in her low ratio of aliens called 
to total called, being outranked by eleven southern states. 

The total number of alien registrants in Missouri was 
9,637, the smallest number among the ten largest registrant 
states. Of these, 5,846 were allied aliens, making a ratio of 
60.66% to total alien registrants. This ratio gave Missouri 
sixth rank among these ten states. 

The number of neutral alien registrants in Missouri was 
1,442, a ratio of 14.96% to total alien registrants. This ratio 
gave Missouri third rank among these ten states. 

The number of enemy aliens in Missouri was 594, a ratio 
of 6.16% to total alien registrants. This was the smallest 
number among the ten states, and gave Missouri lowest rank 
(tenth) on the ratio basis. 

The number of registrants of aliens allied with enemy 
aliens in Missouri was 1,755, a ratio of 18.21% to total alien 
registrants. This was next to the smallest number among the 
ten states, and gave Missouri fifth rank on the ratio basis. 

To summarize Missouri’s standing on the basis of alien 
registration and aliens called, compared to the ten largest 
registrant states, these conclusions are made: 
First—Missouri had the smallest number of alien registrants 

“called”’ for examination. 
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Second—Missouri had the lowest ratio of aliens ‘‘called” 
to total registrants ‘‘called.” 

Third—Missouri ranked sixth in the ratio of allied alien 
registrants to total alien registrants. 

Fourth—Missouri ranked third in the ratio of neutral alien 
registrants to total alien registrants. 

Fifth—Missouri had the smallest number of enemy alien 
registrants. 

Sixth—Missouri had the lowest ratio of enemy alien regis- 
trants to total alien registrants. 

Seventh—Missouri had next to the smallest number of regis- 
trants of “‘aliens allied with enemy aliens.” 

Eighth—Missouri ranked fifth in the ratio of registrants of 
“aliens allied with enemy aliens’’ to total alien registrants. 
The least indicative of these conclusions are the first, 

fourth, fifth and seventh. This leaves four conclusions of 

first importance. Of these four, two (the second and sixth) 

give Missouri highest rank; one (the seventh), second rank; 

and one (the eighth), fifth rank. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


THE BIRTH OF A NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


An interesting story is told of how Col. R. P. Dickerson, of 
Springfield, (Mo.) founder of the National Loyalty League,was 
inspired to organize that society. He was in Washington 
about a year ago in interest of his regiment. One day Colonel 
Dickerson took a seat in the front row of the Senate chamber 
balcony, and as he settled down to hear the debates, Senator 
Myers of Montana, challenging the patriotism of a Missouri 
senator, inadvertently, in his gesticulations, pointed toward 
Colonel Dickerson, saying: ‘‘Is there a patriotic American in 
Missouri?”’ This was too much for the citizen of the Ozarks. 
He arose to his feet and responded in no modulated tones: 
“By God, yes.’”’ There was laughter and confusion in the 
Senate, and the sergeant-at-arms rushed to suppress Colonel 
Dickerson, but the latter departed quietly. It was one of 
the few times that a spectator had replied from the Senate 

4 
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gallery to remarks from the floor. That night Colonel 
Dickerson and Senator Myers were at dinner together, and it 
was that night that Colonel Dickerson conceived the plan of 
putting Missouri’s patriotism above the reproach of anyone. 


” * * * * * * * 7 * 


THE WEST ALWAYS AWAKE. 


(From the Philadelphia North American.) 

Some of us here in the East have been wondering wheth- 
er the West has “‘waked up”’ to the war. 

The West didn’t have to wake up to the war or anything 
else. The West never has been asleep, when it came to 
national needs or world help. The West is always ready to 
get on the firing line and give more than is asked of her. 

She has the spirit as well as the sense of service. She 
centers the best hopes of that democracy whose fate this day 
hangs in the balance. Her so-called ‘‘fads’’ of yesterday are 
today’s foundation stones. She is the Gibralter of American- 
ism, and the man who questions her loyalty only reveals his 
own ignorance. 


* * * * * * + * * * 


THE REPUBLIC OF MORESNET. 


Lying on the Belgium-Germany border, four miles south- 
west of Aix-la-Chapelle, is the tiny neutral republic of Mores- 
net with an area of one and one-half square miles. It has a 
population of 3,500—the people being partly German, Dutch 
and Belgian. The press of Germany accuses these people of 
war-profiteering. ‘“‘Some change has become necessary,” 
writes the Berlin Rundschau. So even Moresnet has aroused 
the greed of Germany, because the republic’s ‘“‘youths and 
girls fill the motion picture theatres in Aix-la-Chapelle.”’ 

(Quotations from same source.) 
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PERSHING PAID FOR THE PIG. 


General Pershing’s automobile recently killed a growing 
pig, the most valuable possession of a poor, aged woman. 
The woman wept. She knew the car contained the American 
General, but she was told not to make a claim, as the pig was 
to blame. 

General Pershing later learned the situation. The 
woman’s grief changed to joy when a letter arrived containing 
a check for $20, with kind words besides. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


MISSOURI LED IN MARINES. 


(From Kansas City Star, March 25, 1918.) 

If a United States marine says ‘I’m from Missouri,” he 
probably is stating a fact rather than raising a question of 
veracity, for the corps records show Missouri has furnished a 
larger number of soldiers of the sea than any other district. 
Five hundred and seventy-nine men were enlisted in the 
regular corps and reserve in the last calendar year. The 
Oregon district stands next, with five hundred and fourteen 
recruits. 


BOMB INVENTOR FROM MISSOURI. 


(From St. Louis Star.) 


Gregory C. Davison of Derby, Conn., inventor of the 
depth bomb, used in destroying German submarines, is a 
native of Jefferson City, and is a son of the late Dr. A. C. 
Davison. When a boy he entered the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and after being graduated entered the navy and 
served for a number of years. He later organized an electric 
manufacturing company at Derby, Conn., and branched out 
in several lines of war manufacturing. An airplane rifle that 
is now in general use is from his factory. The depth bomb 
appears to be his greatest achievement. It is said that his 


father hoped to make a farmer out of him. 
* * ” ~ *” *~ * *” * * 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMERCIAL CLUBS. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has issued 
several leaflets recently that show the aggressive and 
patriotic part taken by St. Louis in the present war. 
Every Missouri city having a similar organization or 
commercial club should obtain a copy of these leaflets 
and compile like data applying to its community. 
The officers of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
have done a commendable piece of work. Their enthusiasm 
should not permit them, however, to make comparative 
statements based on official statistics in which are cited in 
juxtaposition such cities as St. Louis and Bridgeport (Conn.), 
and later the elimination of comparison between St. Louis and 
New York. The value of such work is thereby lessened. 

When comparative data in regard to native population, 
foreign born population, etc., is sent out to 100,000,000 
American readers the purpose of the writer should be to let 
statistics determine his conclusions, and not his convictions 
select his data. Either all cities over 500,000 or 250,000 
should be set forth in plain comparison (if dealing with large 
cities) or the work should be abandoned. Again, it is just as 
important to include Hungarian and Austrian born as German 
born. 

No American city can stand first in all things relating to 
war and patriotism. To attempt to place any community in 
so unique a position, detracts from the real worth, however 
great, of that community. St. Louis has sufficient data to 
satisfy the American public of her remarkable patriotism. 
Care and moderation in the use of statistics is as necessary for 
truthful and forceful conclusions as the choice of adjectives 
and the restrictions on superlatives are imperative in good 
writing.. 

The time is opportune not only to enlighten the American 
people and especially the East regarding Missouri and the War, 
but equally so in instructing the latter in the use of sound, 
careful methods to arrive at accurate and fair conclusions. 
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The day of ‘Imperial Missouri,” the commonwealth of clam 
shell buttons, plug tobacco, cob pipes and mules, is passing. 
The day of patriotic Missouri, the state of Benton, Linn, 
Doniphan, Bates, Bingham, Pershing, Crowder, and the three 
and a half millions of her loyal citizens, is here. Missouri is 
not the largest, the richest nor the most populous of states. 
Neither does she imply that she is the most patriotic. None 
but orators will determine the latter. Willing is she, however, 
to present her acts and records of the past, her efforts and data 
of the present, and her plans and purposes of the future in 
kindly comparison with her sister states. 


* * * * * + * * * * 


Kansas City, Missouri, has one small ward school, the 
Van Horn, with an enrollment of four hundred, which has 
organized a War Savings Society with a hundred per cent 
membership, and in addition to this has obtained over one 
thousand associate members. 


* * * * + * * * * ” 


State Director Wade, of St. Louis, Missouri, has offered 
five $100 War Savings Certificates as prizes in a Thrift Essay 
contest among the pupils in the schools of the State. The 
prize-winning essays will pe printed in the different news- 
papers. 


* * * * * * * * + * 


NOTES ON ST. LOUIS. 


(From The Truth, published by the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce.) 


“St. Louis had the first Food Organization in the United 
States. 

“Tt originated these ideas, since adopted generally: Conserva- 
tion high schools, community canneries and Hoover 
lunch rooms. 

“In one day 342,000 St. Louis women signed the Hoover 

pledge—more than in any other city. 
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“St. Louis’ newest statue, erected by popular subscription 
through the local War Savings and Liberty Loan 
organizations, is called ‘America Defending Civiliza- 
tion.’”’ 

“St. Louis is the heart of the Made-in-America Chemical 
industry. Her vast chemical output is doing much to 
help win the world war. 

“St. Louis and the immediate surrounding territory furnished 
more applicants for Navy enlistments with the sole ex- 
ception of New York City, than any other city, regard- 
less of population. 

“St. Louis has led every city in the entire United States in 
recruiting for the Marines. 

“In naval recruiting St. Louis is second to New York, a city 
six times as large. 

“One St. Louisan in every seventeen serves the U.S.A. More 
than 45,000 from St. Louis are in the Nation’s fighting 
forces. (May 12, 1918.) 

“The first regiment in France to receive service stripes for 
six months’ service was the Twelfth Engineers—a St. 
Louis regiment. 

“The second ambulance corps to land in France was from 
St. Louis. 

“Within five months after the declaration of war, St. Louis 
recruited and equipped an entire additional regiment of 
National Guards. 

“St. Louis has gone “Over the Top” in every campaign for 
Liberty Loans, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and is already 
well advanced toward reaching her quota of War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

“More than 1,000 St. Louis boys have enlisted in the Aviation 
Division. 

“St. Louis is the headquarters of the largest American Red 
Cross Division in the country—both in area and member- 

ship. 
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“In one-half day’s time, St. Louis raised a fund of $100,000 and 
inside sixty days recruited 3,000 men for two Home 
Guard Regiments, being the first American city to 


have two regiments of Home Guards completely . 


equipped, even to machine guns and armed motor cars. 

“One of the first hospital units to land in France was from 
St. Louis, which was outfitted by the St. Louis Chapter 
of the American Red Cross at an expense of $60,000. 

“Twenty-eight thousand St. Louis women are registered to do 
knitting. 

“Ferguson, a St. Louis suburb, perhaps holds the national 
honors for recruiting. Of its 1,935 inhabitants, 130 
enlisted, or seven per cent of its population. Ferguson 


also recruited a home guard company of one hundred.” 
+ * * * * * * + * oe 


MISSOURI PARENTS. 


“‘l am proud to have given my boy to the country’s cause,” 
said Albert F. Becker, of St. Louis County, on being notified 
of the death of his only son, P. Harold Becker, in France. 

x ” * * * * * * * ” 

‘Somebody has to give his sons if we are to win,” said Mr. 
Garett Wilkerson, of Kansas City (Mo.), on receiving word of 
the death of his son in France. ‘We are proud of Wilbur.” 

ok + * * + * * * > * 

Mrs. C. W. Ley, of St. Louis, has been notified that two 
sons, J. H. Del Vian and H. C. Del Vian, thirty-one years old, 
have been killed in action in France. She has two more sons, 
also twins, Bert and Albert Del Vian, twenty-five years, and 
two step-sons, J. H. Ley, thirty-two years old, and Henry Ley, 
twenty-nine years old, serving with the colors in France. 
The twins who were killed have been in service in the United 
States Marine Corps since 1904. On receipt of the cablegram 
from France, the courageous mother said: 

“I am proud that my sons have given their lives for such 
a noble cause. When we gave up our sons to the country we 
gave them with the expectation they would give their lives 
if necessary. It isa worthy sacrifice.” 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


GOTTFRIED DUDEN’S “REPORT,” 1824-1827. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 
THE FIFTEENTH LETTER. 


Montgomery (County) November 1, 1825. 

“In my last letter I attempted to give you a faithful 
picture of the life of a local planter. I recall the notions that 
are current in Germany regarding living conditions in America; 
how horrible prairie fires endanger whole provinces; the terror 
of hostile Indians; the dread of beasts of prey, of poisonous 
serpents, of scorpions, tarantulas and various insects, such as 
the mosquito and so forth, and finally the host of maladies 
that are caused by the climate and the condition of the soil. 
Therefore I anticipate your reproach for not having given you 
a better account of the unpleasant side of life here. Be un- 
concerned, however. I shall not leave this region for a while 
yet. I intend to live at least a full year on my own land, in 
order to obtain first hand information of the unpleasant as well 
as the pleasant things, and shall give you a faithful account of 
every detail. 

“T have recently observed a great forest fire myself, and 
have assisted in keeping the blaze from the plantations of my 
neighborhood, and can therefore give you a complete report of 
the accompanying dangers and the means of combating the 
fire.” 

Duden then gives the causes of prairie and forest fires and 
tells in which season they are most frequent. Then he tells 
about a fire which he had occasion to watch in his neighbor- 
hood. In the first part of his story he says that it was hardly 
worth the trouble to go to view it. But later on his facile pen 
runs on again in its unique, beguiling manner. We read: 
“The fire came from the northeast and soon entered the 
ravines which branch out from Lake Creek. The day had 
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faded into twilight when the owner of the plantation, where I 
had hitherto lived, invited me to take a walk with him to the 
other side. We followed a narrow valley to a point where it 
divided into many ravines. It had grown dark when we arrived 
there, and it seemed to be the right moment to see the fearful 
element in its highest glory. In vain I should try to give you a 
picture of whatI saw. The imagination of the boldest painter 
would in the representation of hell hardly equal this reality. 
Driven by the wind the fire had spread chiefly in the lowest 
parts of the ravines, and from here the flames rose, in so many 
separate fires, simultaneously, in rapid course to the summit 
of the hills. The dark windings of the ravines were strangely 
illuminated by the burning treeswhich were from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and the stretches of flames on the 
hills resembled burning streams, which gradually were lost in 
the depths below. The whole retained its terrible character 
for a long time, while countless changes in the detail took 
place. The crackling and crashing of falling oaks and gigantic 
plane trees, and the flying of burning masses were the ordinary 
interruptions, and the howling of the wind seemed to pursue 
the despairing wild animals in flight. I saw deer, squirrels, 
foxes, wolves, raccoons, opossums, horses and cattle, all in 
perfect harmony, escaping the common enemy. 

“On the next day began the work of the planters to keep 
the fire away from the buildings and fences, which doubtless 
would have been doomed without such precaution. As soon 
as the fire comes rather close, and the hope of being spared by 
it vanishes, a line is chosen by the people in the neighborhood, 
which line is intended to be the limit of the fire. Usually they 
try to select a road for this purpose. Along this line the 
leaves and dry twigs are carefully removed with brooms and 
branches to form a clear path of three or four feet in width. 
At the same time cognizance is taken of dead trees which 
might fall in a burning condition across this border line. After 
such preparation these leaves are set on fire and care is taken 
that the flames do not get to the opposite side, and, if they do 
so, are immediately extinguished. The flames then extend 
toward the threatening fire and the plantations are saved with- 
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out any further trouble. In building this counter-fire the 
right moment must be chosen, when the adverse wind is not 
too strong. If the fire were allowed to get closer, it would be 
mere chance if the property were saved. 

“A fire is very destructive to a forest. The fertilizing 
leaves are lost and the young aftergrowth is in part destroyed 
or crippled. Even for these reasons it is advantageous to con- 
fine it as much as possible. But more than these losses the 
loss of the pasture is deplored here, and not without reason. In 
the bottom land along the Missouri such fires rarely occur, per- 
haps only during a real drought. During this autumn it was 
to be feared, and the planters there had already made all 
preparations, when a rain of two days set in and put an end to 
the further spread of the fire. 

“You may now judge yourself about the danger of forest 
fires. If a plantation suffers the owner is rarely blameless. 
At least there is no dread of forest fires here.” 

Then the writer goes on to say that the fear of snakes is 
no greater among the settlers than the fear of forest fires. 
He says there are three kinds of rattlesnakes in Missouri. 
Of these he mentions especially the crotalus horridus and the 
crotalus miliarius. He says that he saw one rattlesnake that 
had a rattle almost a foot long. The habits of these snakes 
are described. The sound of the rattling is compared to the 
sound made by a scissors-grinder. He also speaks of the 
viper and copperhead, the water moccasin, the garter snake 
and the black snake. The statement made by some writers 
that alligators are in Missouri waters is denied. The presence 
of the troublesome wood-tick, chigre or jigger is admitted and 
their habits discussed. The bed bug is said to be common in 
the wooden houses. Contrary to reports the sand-flea is not 
found in Missouri, while on the other hand the common flea 
is found. 
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THE SIXTEENTH LETTER. 


Montgomery (County), December 10, 1825. 

“Day before yesterday one of my neighbors informed me 
that he had caught a wolf. He said that he intended to turn 
the dogs loose on it and had come to invite me to go along and 
see the fight. We started on our way in company with 
several other persons who had four dogs. The pit or rather 
the trap made of tree trunks was a mile from the habitations of 
man. Thru the cracks between the logs we saw the beast 
lying on the floor of his cage. By means of wooden hooks the 
hind legs of the animal were drawn forth and the tendons cut 
in two, which could hardly be done on account of the constant 
charges made by the dogs. Then the cover of the trap was re- 
moved, and instantly the dogs pounced upon the prisoner. 
In spite of its severe injury it easily made an exit from the trap, 
and now really began to defend itself vigorously. It wasa 
full grown male. The dogs were all as large as the wolf and of a 
specially vicious breed. The wolf tried to escape, but failing 
in this squatted on its mutilated hind quarters, and in a sitting 
position snapped to the right and left, so that even the bravest 
of his aggressors uttered cries of pain. He wearied the dogs 
so much by his defense, that one after the other ran to a pool 
of water in the neighborhood and plunging in to cool off re- 
turned to the fight anew. Altho my companions insisted that 
this gruesome sport was necessary to train their dogs, never- 
theless the courageous defense of the helpless wild beast 
aroused the pity of all, and a well aimed blow on its head put 
an end to its torture. 

“A few days ago I visited my neighbor, Nathan Boone. 
He is the son of the famous Colonel Daniel Boone, so well 
known in the cultural history of America. Many places here 
bear his name. On his hunting expiditions Col. Boone dis- 
covered salt springs in different parts of the country. These 
springs are used even to-day, especially the one at Boone’s 
Lick. Boone utilized the salt springs and shipped the salt to 
New Orleans. The old pioneer died three years ago at the 
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house of his son-in-law who lives five miles from here.* It is 
true that up to his old age Boone was a ceaseless hunter, but 
many tales that are in circulation in Europe about him are 
not true. Among other stories, I recall having read eight 
years ago, that he had been found dead leaning against a tree, 
his gun cocked and ready to take aim. His son, Nathan Boone, 
is a surveyor of government lands, and has the reputation of 
being a most excellent man. He lives eight miles from here, 
on a beautiful plantation on the Femme Osage river. His 
house is built of hewn lime stone and offers the comforts of a 
city residence. During the early part of my stay here I had 
spent several days traveling about with him, getting ac- 
quainted with this region and with the lands that were for sale. 
He is said to be a good hunter. During the coming winter I 
intend to go bear hunting with him. Bear meat, you know, is 
highly prized. 

“In the places where salt is found near the surface there 
the hunter finds good stands, because the game will come to 
lick the salt. I have discovered that game licks not only the 
common salt, but also saltpeter, alum, and bitter salt. On 
my farm there are two licks, where deer are seen daily. It is 
strange that these animals seek the licks only early in the 
morning or about sun down.” 

Then the author describes the opossum and the skunk, 
dwelling on their peculiarities, and discussing the methods of 
hunting them. 

“The weather is still very beautiful. The nights are oc- 
casionally rather cold, but during the daytime I can hardly 
imagine that this is almost the middle of December, especially 
since the nights are two and a half hours shorter at this season 
than in Germany. It seldom rains and there are never more 
than three rainy days in succession. ' In a region, which is 
so far removed from the sea, such continuous rains are not to 
be feared as along the lower Rhine.”’ 


*Daniel Boone died September 26, 1820.—Editor’s Note. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH LETTER. 


January 10, 1826. 

“Yesterday I went fishing with a large company of people. 
For a few days we have had frost, and the lake which is in my 
neighborhood (and which is about three miles long but at no 
place over 300 paces wide), is provided with a safe covering of 
ice. This lake teems with fish of various kinds. Especially 
palatable is the buffalo fish. Holes were chopped in the ice, 
towards which the fish came in great numbers, so that they 
could be thrown out of the water with mere sticks of wood. 
Large fish, weighing from eight to fifteen pounds, were stunned 
by blows on the ice, so that they could be drawn out without 
any trouble. We also killed muskrats, whose hides are worth 
twenty cents apiece. 

“‘When the lake is not frozen over, it abounds in all sorts 
of wild fowl.. During the past year I have several times 
hunted ducks there, and with good success. 

“Only a few days ago I saw some parrots (psittacus 
Carolinensis), which, as you see, winter here. These birds 
are very destructive to orchards. In flocks they hurl them- 
selves upon the apples. 

“It is remarkable how fast the bodies of dead animals are 
removed by wild beasts and birds. A short time ago a cow,’ 
weighing about five hundred pounds died, and being removed 
but a short distance from the house, I expressed concern be- 
cause of the offensive odor which would soon prevail. How- 
ever, I was assured that the wild animals would take care to 
prevent that, and really after a week’s time not even a bone 
was to be seen. Crows, ravens, the white headed eagle and 
the turkey buzzard were busy the whole day long, and at 
night there came the quadrupeds, especially the wolves. It 
is just the above named turkey-buzzard that apprises the far- 
mer of the whereabouts of a head of livestock that may have 

In a footnote Duden tells that the skin of the cow was removed before the 
carcass was abandoned to the wild animals, and states with surprise that this 


work was done by the owner of the cow himself and not by a professional flayer 
or knacker, and that no odium is attached to this sort of work. 
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died in the woods. They circle high up in the air and attract 
the attention of the one hunting his stock. 

“The cold weather has forced some of my neighbors who 
had gone to the lead mines to come home again. According 
to a common custom, they intended to employ their idle time 
in mining, after the harvest was taken care of. Many a one 
has succeeded, after a few days work, in striking upon a mass 
of lead ore, which he was able to sell right on the spot for a 
thousand and more dollars. Such a thing is enticing, and the 
farmers near the mines like to try their luck. Usually they 
take provisions along which they are able to sell at a high 
price there. It is also a profitable way of employing the 
negroes, when there is no longer sufficient work at home for 
them. 

“The mining is rarely ever done in the manner of profes- 
sional miners. The ore lies close to the surface, on which 
account even the crudest method of procedure is fairly compen- 
sative. The nearest mines are about forty miles from here, 
south of the Missouri. There is a great number of mines. 
They occupy a stretch of land twenty-five miles wide and 
sixty mileslong. But the beds of ore are said to extend much 
farther still. 

“One of the principal mining towns is Potosi, which was 
formerly called Mine a Burton, after Frank Burton, who dis- 
covered the mine more than forty years ago, and who began to 
work it after the Spanish government, which owned the land 
then, had given him a tract of land. The ore is found ona 
prairie which is situated about one hundred feet above a creek 
into which it drains. The ore, embedded in a gravel layer, 
lies in masses, varying from one to fifty pounds, not more 
than two feet under the upper surface. Under the layer of 
gravel is found a layer of porous sandstone, which also con- 
tains ore. Under the sandstone there follows a layer of red 
clay, about six feet in thickness, and after this layer is found 
the best ore, in masses of two to three hundred pounds. It 
yields between sixty and seventy-five per cent of pure 
metal. Zinc, arsenic, sulphur, and antimony are found 
here and there among the lead ore. The names of other 
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mines are New Diggins, Elliot’s Diggins, Old Mines, Brown’s 
Diggins, Mine LaPlatte, Joe’s Mine, etc. The pure metal is 
sold in St. Louis for from five to six dollars per hundred- 
weight.” 


THE EIGHTEENTH LETTER. 


Montgomery (County), May 16, 1826. 

“Not until last fall did my money from Europe arrive.— 
I decided to spend the winter at the place where I had already 
lived so long, but made up my mind to dwell on my own 
plantation from the following springon. This plan was carried 
out. By the end of last March building operations had ad- 
vanced so far, that, according to the ideals of the American 
settler, the place was quite inhabitable, and having become 
familiar with this way of living, I did not hesitate for a moment 
to move here with my two horses, my dogs and my cattle.® 
Since I can remain here only till next year, I have confined 
myself to the most necessary acquisitions, and for the time 
being had an outbuilding arranged to live in, the incompleted 
dwelling house, however, has been protected by a roof. My 
yard is about one and a half acres in size, the adjoining pasture 
about two and one-half acres, and the field four acres. Every- 
thing is well fenced in, and made tillable in the customary 
manner. The expenses amount to no more than I have earlier 
indicated in general terms. In the pasture there is a spring 
which withstood the drought of last summer. I have had it 
protected by a little hut. The way from the dwelling to the 
spring is densely shaded by high oaks, ash trees and walnut 
trees and sassafras. The beautiful foliage of the white walnut 
tree draws the branches from a considerable height almost to 
the ground, like the weeping willow. In front of my hut, as I 
am obliged to call my place of abode, a porch has been added, 
and a few paces from it melons and cucumbers and other 
kitchen vegetables flourish in the garden. 

*“Sidons states on page 128 that the price of a cow was from $25.00 to 
$30.00 near St. Lows. How such a thing could be reported in the year 1825 is 


incomprehensible to me. Seven years earlier the price was that high, but now 
the best young cow, with the calf, nowhere costs more than $10.00.” 
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“My house work is attended to by a cook, and the field 
work by a young man whom I have engaged for several months. 
Formerly I had in my service a peasant who emigrated from 
Germany in 1817. He had landed in Philadelphia, where he, 
together with his wife, had to serve for years as redemptioners 
or ‘indented servants,’ which is virtually serfdom, to pay for 
their passage to this country. After many tribulations fate 
had cast him into this region. The ordinary monthly wages 
for a male worker, whether he be white or black, is from 
eight to ten dollars with board, and from twelve to fourteen 
dollars without board. I pay the latter amount because I do 
not wish to bother about the board. A cook gets four dollars 
amonth. A few years ago, it cost twice this amount, and with 
the rapidly increasing population the wages will become still 
lower, but never so low as they generally are in Europe. The 
reason for this is that it is too easy to start one’s own house- 
hold. Immigrating Europeans, who have no property, and 
who do not have a trade or a profession but must earn their 
livlihood by common labor in the house or the field, at first 
haveasadlot. But more of this later on. 

““My field is properly planted with corn, a little cotton 
(for experimental purposes merely), potatoes, beans, peas, 
cucumbers, pumpkins, melons, carrots, spinach, etc., tho 
victuals of this kind can be bought at a low price from my 
neighbors. 

“The necessary furniture and kitchen utensils I bought in 
St. Louis, where this sort of thing can be had much cheaper 
than in the stores in the neighborhood, so that I shall be able 
to dispose of everything without loss to my neighbors, when I 
get ready to move away. In St. Louis I also laid in my 
supply of coffee and rice. 

“I have a good cow which supplies me with fresh cream. 
Her food she finds in the woods. I am accustomed to keep 
one of my horses in the fenced-in pasture, in order to have it 
always at hand. 

“One German mile from here an attempt has been made 
to establish a town. It is called Marthasville. Its site is 
poorly chosen, on which account it will hardly flourish. At 
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present there are but few dwellings there, yet it boasts of two 
stores, a post office, and a physician. The city of St. Charles 
(San Carlo, laid out by the Spaniards), which is something like 
eight or nine German miles from here, has a better location, 
but it is too close to St. Louis, which will interfere with its 
development. Opposite this town, on the southern bank of 
the Missouri, there lives a jolly Frenchman who manages the 
ferry and is postmaster and an inn-keeper. His name is 
Chauvin and was born in Canada. He told me that Prince 
Paul of Wuertemberg had spent the night with him some time 
ago. Several miles below St Charles is the little town of 
Florissant where Jesuits, several of whom are German, are 
living, who occupy themselves chiefly with the instruction of 
Indian children. 

“My mode of living is as follows: At sunrise I go out into 
the open, usually armed with my hunting piece. I stroll 
about for an hour, and shoot quail, doves or squirrels, and 
even turkeys (tho these latter can be gotten better with a rifle), 
after which I return home and eat my breakfast. After 
breakfast I take my books, of which I have a careful collection 
that I had included in my baggage, having stored them away 
in small boxes that were provided with locks. I now busy 
myself with the study of scientific subjects, just as I was 
formerly wont to do in Germany. Shortly before dinner I 
stop this work, take a walk thru the garden or to the spring, 
and after dinner mount my horse, either to visit my neighbors, 
or to enjoy myself in the woods, in the valleys or on the hills. 
In how far this may be called ‘living in a wilderness’ you may 
judge for yourself, especially when I tell you that I have 
recently given my neighbors permission to build a school 
house on my land, and when I further tell you that the St. 
Charles and St. Louis newspapers arrive here two days after 
they come from the press. 

‘Rainy weather rarely interferes here. I know of but one 
instance where more than three rainy days followed in succes- 
sion. That was the latter part of March of last year. The 
rain which is rather abundant is generally accompanied by 
thunder-storms. As soon as it ceases the sun shines again, and 
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then the roads are soon dry again, so that a horseman never 
has cause for complaint. Owing to the great waterways so 
close at hand, the roads do not suffer much from heavy freight 
wagons. There are many roads thru the forests, which have 
been made solely by wild or domestic animals. 


“I wish that you might see my present abode, tho it were 
but for a moment. Of course, the hills and valleys are all 
covered with forest trees, but in such groups, that it seems 
that the hand of art had worked at laying out a park. Two 
hundred and sixty acres of my land lie close to my house, 
while the rest is a little farther away. Four perpetual springs 
pour forth their refreshing coolness. One of them is situated so 
high, that by its natural fall its water could be easily conveyed 
into my house. Even the water of Lake Creek, where it 
flows thru my property, is during the summer heat as cool as 
well water. This creek teems with fish, and contains two 
varieties of turtles, one with a soft shell. The bull frog is also 
there. His croaking is heard the whole summer thru. This 
frog is of greenish color with dark brown spots, and is so large 
that it attacks small chicks. It weighs from two to three 
pounds, at least. I have not seen them bigger. The French 
eat them with relish. (No one here believes that they grow to 
weigh thirty pounds, see Warden, Vol. II, page 526.) 


“My house is situated on the level surface of a hill which 
rises gently from the rather broad valley of Lake Creek. The 
plane rises gradually until it attains a height, from which a 
view across the Missouri valley and the adjacent hills is had. 

“The splendor of the forests, especially during this month, 
baffles all description. They are full of the most various 
flowering trees. Here is seen the purple of the Canadian 
red-wood (cercis canadensis), whose leaves and twigs are con- 
cealed under countless blossoms. There the dogwood (cornus 
florida), covered over and over with white flowers, shimmers 
thru dark foliage. The blossoms of the papaw, the per- 
simmon, the acacia, the service tree, the cherry, and the 
fragrant grape vine all remind me that I am in a land to which 
Tacitus’ description of Germania is not applicable.” 
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In the following paragraph Duden tells of the various trees 
that are found on his farm and in his neighborhood. He 
enumerates the various kinds of walnut and hickory trees, the 
oaks, the cottonwood, the maple varieties, sassafras, weeping 
willows, ash trees, linden trees, etc. Of the flowers that 
spread like a carpet before him, he speaks of the Canadian 
bloodwort, the lily varieties, the astor, the maidenhair, fern, 
mandrake, etc. Then he tells of the orchards and the 
abundance of fruit that is produced. All this is in that 
enticing manner, so strikingly Dudenesque. 

The concluding two pages are devoted to a minute 
description of two common tumbling bugs, which he had 
observed in their operations. 


THE NINETEENTH LETTER. 


Written in May, 1826. 

“No doubt you are surprised that I have hardly uttered a 
syllable about the Indians. Who in Germany would believe 
that a person could live a whole year on the far-away Missouri, 
without having been visited a single time by Indians. After 
having read the various books concerning these people, I 
myself was greatly concerned in this regard. It is probable, 
however, that in my neighborhood no Indian has been seen 
for ten years. To be sure groups of them are seen almost 
every week canoeing down the Missouri, to trade their wares 
in St. Louis, or to get their income from lands they have given 
up. They return by land but they do not leave the direct 
road, so that there is the only place where they are seen 
around here. Thus I saw a number of Sac Indians, on their 
way home, near St. Charles, where they had pitched their 
tents. In St. Louis one often sees Osage, Kansas, Fox, Sioux 
and other Indians. They molest neither the whites nor the 
negroes in any way. East of the Mississippi there are still 
many tribes, of which a few, the Choctaws for example, have 
accepted the manners and customs of the Europeans, own 
slaves, and keepinns. In the state of Missouri, which is to be 
clearly distinguished from the territory of the Missouri River, 
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however, there are but few Indians living. Some fifteen miles 
from here, on the south side of the Missouri, there was a 
Shawnee village of fifteen dwellings. Some time ago they 
changed their residence to a site more than one hundred 
miles to the west of here. I know of no tribe west of the 
Mississippi that is nearer to me than this tribe of Shawnees. 
“‘When in the war of 1814 the Indians were incited against 
the Americans by the English, the settlers in Missouri suffered 
very much. According to ancient custom they scalped every 
human being they could get hold of. No child in the cradle 
was spared. Usually a few Indians sneaked about the planta- 
tion when the men were away. Terrible must have been the 
scenes which still live so vividly in memory. The father-in- 
law of my nearest neighbor, a Mr. Ramsay, recently told me 
again how he found his house after he had been absent for a 
few hours. Whites and negroes lay about on the ground 
scalped and mutilated. Only a fifteen-year-old boy, a grand- 
child of Ramsay, still breathed. At the sight of his grand- 
father he tried to rise up and said ‘Grand-daddy, the Indians 
scalped me,’ after which he soon died. Rarely does a person 
who has been scalped survive. If the wound does heal, the 
scar is usually protected by an airtight plate. I have seen a 
man who wore such a plate. Now, however, this sort of thing 
is not to be feared any more. The population of the whites 
has increased too much. Even farther up, on the extreme 
borders of the State, the recently established series of small 
forts would afford effective protection. Unless the Indians 
are incited by some outside power, as formerly the French and 
later the English, and are constantly supported by them, 
their fear of the Free States easily keeps them in check.” 
Then follows a number of pages describing the Indians. 
The data is, however, not taken from Duden’s own observa- 
tion, but from works which he must have read somewhere. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Dr. R. S. Cotterill’s contribution on The National Rail- 
road Convention in St. Louis, 1849, will be welcomed by both 
political and economic scholars. It is an excellent presenta- 
tion of a subject that altho widely known has been little in- 
vestigated. Doctor Cotterill is Professor of History at 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland. He is 
the author of several historical articles of value that have ap- 
peared in both historical and the better class of popular 
magazines. His History of Pioneer Kentucky was published 
last year. 


The Missouri Soldier One Hundred Years Ago, by Wm. R. 
Gentry, of St. Louis, was one of the historical addresses de- 
livered at Missouri’s First Centennial Celebration, held in 
Columbia (Mo.) on January 8, 1918. Mr. Gentry is a lineal 
descendant of General Richard Gentry who led Missouri 
troops and lost his life in the struggle against the Seminole 
Indians in 1837. Mr. Gentry’s interest in the Missouri 
soldier is based not only on the patriotric part played by his 
family in wars of the past, but also on his own son’s activity 
at the front in France. Other addresses delivered at the 
Centennial meeting will appear in the Review. 


GENERAL. 


ANOTHER MISSOURI BISHOP: 
Altho a resident of Louisville, Ky., Bishop William 
Fletcher McMurry of the M. E. Church, South, who was 
elected by the General Conference in session at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in May, is a native of Missouri and has spent the 
greater part of his life in the State. Bishop McMurry was 
born in Shelby county, Missouri, June 29, 1864. He was 
reared here and received his academic and professional educa- 
tion at St. Charles College and at Central College, Fayette. 
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He is the third Missourian to occupy the highest episcopal 
office of his church, the others being Bishop Enoch M. Marvin 
and Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix. 
BATES COUNTY RECORD SOLD: 
The Bates County Record, one of the oldest newspapers in 
Western Missouri, has been sold by its owner, W. O. Atkeson, 
to Robert D. Allen, of the Butler Weekly Times, who will con- 
solidate the two papers. For fifty-two years the Record has 
chronicled local history. It suspended in April, 1918, with 
volume fifty-two, number fifty-two. The paper was founded 
by the late O. D. Austin. The files of the Record have been 
donated by Mr. Atkeson to the State Historical Society of 
Missouri for permanent preservation. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION : 

The first annual convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Waterways Association was held in St. Louis this May. It 
was an important gathering and carried us back to the internal 
improvement meetings of a half century past. The waterways 
program has not moved as rapidly as some might hope. 
Private capital will hardly take the initiative in restoring 
river navigation in these days of Government control of trans- 
portation. The Government itself must now do this, or the 
project be abandoned for the present. Unless the people of 
the Mississippi Valley unmistakably show that they want this 
done and will support the Government's efforts by providing 
tonnage and terminals, little progress will be made. The pur- 
pose of the Association was to consider these questions. 








GENERAL BOLIVAR’S PORTRAIT. 


About three years ago, Mr. W. U. Townsend, secretary 
of the Carnegie Library board of Bolivar, Missouri, suggested 
to some friends that it would he appropriate if the portrait of 
General Simon Bolivar, the great South American liberator, 
for whom the city was named, could be secured to hang in the 
new library. Accordingly the matter was taken up with Con- 
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GENERAL SIMON BOLIVAR, The Great South American Liberator. 


(Courtesy of Mrs. F. L. Stufflebam, Publisher of the Bolivar Herald, 
Bolivar, Mo.) 
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gressman Hamlin, who referred it to the Minister of the 
Venezuelan government. The Venezuelan government acted 
on the matter favorably, the portrait was painted and duly 
forwarded to the United States, arriving in Bolivar, Missouri, 
early in January of this year. On Friday, February 22, the 
formal unveiling ceremonies were held. The portrait is life 
size and shows General Bolivar standing. It was painted by 
A. J. Friar and is set ina bronze frame. A plate at the bottom 
of the picture bears the designation, ‘Simon Bolivar, Liberator 
of Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia.’’ Santos 
A. Dominici, Minister of Venezuela, was to have been present 
at the unveiling ceremonies, but was prevented by sickness 
from coming. 


PERSONAL. 


JUDGE C. C. BLAND: Born in Ohio County, Kentucky, 
February 9, 1837; died in St. Louis, Missouri, March 5, 1918. 
He came to Missouri at the age of fourteen and attended 
Arcadia College for three years. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1860, and in 1862 enlisted in Company “‘D” 32nd Missouri 
Infantry, U. S. A., and was elected captain of his company. 
Upon his discharge from the army in 1864 he returned to 
Rolla, Missouri, to practice law. He was mayor of the city 
for two terms and in 1880 was elected judge of the judicial 
circuit. He served in this capacity for sixteen years and was 
then elected a judge of the St. Louis Court of seein In 
1908 he retired from the bench. 


JUDGE E. J. BROADDUS: Born in Madison County, 
Kentucky, June 19, 1839; died in Oklahoma, March 2, 1918. 
He served in the Confederate army under General John 
Morgan. After the Civil War, in 1867, he came to Missouri, 
settling at Chillicothe, and engaged in the practice of law. 
In 1874 he was appointed circuit judge in the place of Judge 
Arch Davis (resigned) and was later elected to succeed himself. 
In 1892 he was elected judge of the seventh judicial circuit and 
served in that capacity until 1898. He was at that time 
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elected to a place on the bench of the Kansas City Court of 
Appeals and served there until 1912. 


HON. ROBERT B. CALDWELL: Born in Lewis County, 
Missouri, August 21, 1860; died at Monticello, Missouri, 
February 17, 1918. He attended school at the Monticello 
Seminary and then joined his father in operating a water mill. 
In 1894 he was elected county treasurer on the Democratic 
ticket and re-elected in 1898. In 1906 he purchased The 
Lewis County Journal and was editor of that paper until his 
death. In 1916 he was elected to the 49th General Assembly 
as representative from Lewis County. 


W.S. CHAPLIN: Born in Glenburn, Maine, in 1847; died 
in St. Louis, Missouri, March 12, 1918. He graduated from 
West Point and for several years thereafter was lieutenant in 
the Fifth Field Artillery. During the years following he 
taught engineering in Maine State College; Imperial Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, Japan; Union College, Schnectady, New York, 
and Harvard University. He was Chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, from 1891 until 1907, when he retired. 


JUDGE WILLIAM B. DRESCHER: Born in Butzbach, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Germany, March 7, 1824; died in St. Louis, 
Missouri, January 18, 1918. He immigrated to this country 
when he was sixteen years old and came direct to Palmyra, 
Missouri. He had lived in Missouri continuously since that 
time. He served in the Mexican war under Col. Sterling 
Price. He was presiding judge of the county court of Marion 
County from 1895 to 1903 and was mayor of Hannibal in 
1876. He was the oldest Mason, in years of membership, in 
the State, having been initiated into the Palmyra lodge No. 
18, on April 5, 1845. 


CHARLES E. ELLIOTT: Born at Marvinstown, Devon- 
shire, England, January 4, 1834; died in Oronogo, Missouri, 
April 19, 1918. He came to America at the age of nineteen, 
settling first in Canada and later at St. Charles, Neosho, 
Springfield, Granby and Oronogo, Missouri. During the 
Civil War he served in the Union army for three years and 
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seven months. After the war he was appointed postmaster 
at Oronogo by President Grant and held that position for 
twenty years. He was one of five men who owned the land 
and platted the site of the present city of Joplin. Hewas 
presiding judge of the County Court two terms and served 
two terms in the State Legislature. 


LOUIS HUGGINS: Born at Versailles, Kentucky, February 
1, 1842; died in St. Joseph, Missouri, January 8, 1918. He 
came to St. Joseph in 1858 and in the early '60’s he and his 
brother established there a factory for the manufacture of 
soap. Later he engaged in the toy and crockery business and 
still later established what is now known as the National 
Biscuit Company. He was one of the founders of the Presby- 
terian school, known as the School of the Ozarks, at Hollister, 
Missouri. 


HON. J. M. LIMBIRD: Born in England in 1844; died at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, February 12, 1918. He came to the 
United States in 1855, locating in Ohio. He served in the 
Union army throughout the Civil War. For a short time 
after the close of the war he taught school in Ohio and then 
moved to Carrollton, Missouri, where he was admitted to the 
bar. A year later he moved to Oregon, Missouri, where he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of Holt County for two terms. 
In 1880 he was elected as Representative in the General Assem- 
bly of Missouri for one term. He moved to St. Joseph in 
1883 and from 1884 to 1887 served as City Counselor of that 
city, under Mayor H. R. W. Hartung. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed Collector of Customs by President Harrison and filled 
that office for four years. Since that time he had practiced 
his profession in St. Joseph. 


HON. RICHARD H. NORTON: Born at Troy, Missouri, in 
1848; died at St. Louis, Missouri, March 17, 1918. Mr. 
Norton was educated at St. Louis University and the St. Louis 
Law School. He practiced law in Troy, Missouri, and served 
in the lower house of Congress from 1888 to 1892. He won 
the congressional nomination in 1888 from Judge Elijah 
Robinson by the flip of a coin. In 1890 he defeated Champ 
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Clark for the nomination. He was a large land owner in 
Lincoln County. 


W. F. RANKIN: Born in Biggsville, Illinois, January 
1, 1860; died in Tarkio, Missouri, February 1, 1918. Early 
in life he made several trips west and finally settled in Missouri 
in June, 1880. He was associated with his father in agricul- 
tural enterprises and upon the death of his father he and his 
brother John took over the active management of the Rankin 
Farms Corporation. The holdings of this corporation con- 
sists of 34,000 acres of land, 20,000 of which lie near Tarkio, 
Missouri. He was one of the incorporators of Tarkio College 
at its organization June 4, 1882, and at various times was one 
of its trustees and always a staunch supporter. He was also 
very active in municipal progress in Tarkio. 


HON. WILLIAM JOEL STONE: Born in Madison County, 
Kentucky, May 7, 1848; died in Washington, D. C., April 14, 
1918. He came to Missouri early in life and attended the 
University of Missouri, graduating from that institution in 
the class of 1867. The same year he began the study of law 
under the guidance of his brother-in-law, Col. S. Taylor, at 
Columbia, and was admitted to the bar in 1869. He first 
located at Bedford, Indiana, but soon returned to Missouri 
and located at Nevada, where he formed a law parternship with 
Charles R. Scott and later Judge D. P. Stratton and Granville 
S. Hoss. He was elected to his first public office in 1873— 
Prosecuting Attorney of Vernon County. He was elected to 
the lower house of Congress from the old Twelfth district and 
served there until 1890. In 1892 he was elected Governor of 
Missouri. He was made Democratic National Committee- 
man in 1896 and acted in that capacity until 1914. In 1903 
he was elected to the United States Senate, which office he 
held continuously until his death, serving the fourth longest 
term in the upper house of Congress of all men whom this 
state sent to Washington—fifteen years. 


DR. FLAVEL B. TIFFANY: Born in 1847; died at Kansas 
City, Missouri, January 4, 1918. In 1889 he organized the 
University Medical College, the first medical college in Kansas 
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City, and became its president. Later, when several schools 
were combined to form the medical department of Kansas City 
University, he took a chair in that institution. He served at 
different times as presjdent of the Missouri Valley Medical 
Society and the Tri-State Medical Society. He was also 
president of the Alliance Francaise. He had traveled a great 
deal, touring Europe several times. 


DR. B. A. WATSON: Born in Charlotte County, Virginia, Jan- 
uary 28, 1833; died at Columbia, Missouri, January 19, 1918. 
He came to Callaway County, Missouri, in 1839 and graduated 
from Westminster College at Fulton in 1857, with the degree 
of A. B. He fought with the Confederate army in the Civil 
War, under Captain Joseph O. Shelby. He was graduated 
from Bellevue Medical College, New York, in 1866 and prac- 
ticed first at Williamsburg and Millersburg, Callaway County, 
Missouri, and in 1871 came to Columbia, where he lived until 
his death. 
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